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Introduction 

Intellectuals of a fetv decades ago were impressed by the 
possibility that the social behavior of human beings could be 
rationally ordered and explained in scientific terms Such opti- 
mism has been tempered for contemporary scholars with greater 
awareness of the complexity of human beings who respond or 
react to factors whicli are both objective and subjective, rational 
and irrational Habits, traditions, past experiences, prejudices, 
fears, pride, hatred, and ambitions are some of the elements 
which serve to confound the rational and “scientific” behavior 
of men Difiicult though tlie study of man and his social organiza- 
tion may be, however, the need for such research has increased 
to a point of critical urgency' 

The gap of our understanding of national and international 
attitudes in Asia is particularly wide Yet it is in Asia that the 
United States has expended great effort and made many sacrifices 
to win friends and influence peoples and nations To be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness such efforts must be based, not on good will 
alone, but on understanding derived from conscientious study, 
observation, and reflection One aspect of this problem is dis- 
cussed by Professor Arthur J Robins, associate director of the 
School of Soaal Work, University of Missouri He describes with 
clinical objectivity some of the difficulties and pitfalls of "The 
Foreign Consultant’s Role in Newly Developing Countries ’’ 
Professor Robins speaks not only from his academic background, 
but also from his year (1955-1956) in India as Fulbnght lecturer, 
Delhi School of Social Work, University of Delhi, and another 
year (1961-1962) in East Pakistan as Senior Social Welfare Tram- 
mg Advisor, United Nations Technical Assistance Mission 

Communism, as developed by Marx and Lenin, is a notable 
product of the intellectual optimism of earlier generations 
Communist leaders have assumed that the development of so- 
cieties to a large extent is predictable and controllable They 
intend to expedite the progression of societies from one stage 
into the next, ultimately leading to the establishment of the 
communist society On such assumptions Mao Tse-tung formu- 
lated his policies for Chinese communism Professor Ping-chia 
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Kuo, professor of history at Soutliern Illinois University, shows 
how Mao’s poliaes for the “poor peasants” of China evolved 
over an extensive period of time The relative smoothness by 
which the ‘‘socialist transformation” was affected in China Kuo 
attributes to this peasant program Kuo’s study makes interesting 
collateral reading with the recent volume by Chalmers Johnson, 
Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power (Stanford University 
Press 1962) Professor Kuo is also author of China New Age and 
New Outlook (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1966) 

On the other hand, none of the sages of modem communism, 
including Mao, foresaw the present deep rift between the two 
giant commumst countries An up-to-date review of this Sino- 
Soviet spht IS provided by Professor Frank H Tucker of Colo 
rado College Tucker focuses his attention on the various domestic 
factions and pressure groups which have influenced Russia’s 
gyrations from ‘‘hard” to "soft” foreign policy 

Geopolitical studies are efforts to reduce the dynamics of 
mtemational politics into concrete and rational terms Scholars 
of geopolitics seek to explain how geography, the physical 
resources and international spaaal relationships, determine na- 
tional poliaes toward other nations An analysis of the ideas of 
Japan’s leading geopohtical theoretiaan. Professor Hikomatsu 
Kamikawa, present duector of the Japan Institute of Interna- 
tional Affaus, IS given by Yung-Hwan Jo, assistant professor of 
political saence at Adams State College, Colorado Professor Jo 
completed his Ph D dissertation recently on "Japanese Geopo- 
htics and the Greater East Asia Co Prosperity Sphere ” 

Professor Chong-Do Hah, however, disputes that interna- 
tional relations can be explained by rational national responses 
to given geophysical factors Espeaally in the case of Japanese- 
South Korean relations it would be rational, even m simple terms 
of power pohtics, for the two states to stand together against 
communism and to take advantage of their complementary eco- 
nomic positions But the actual situation, as described by Hah, 
is that bitter memories and national prejudices pose diflScult bar- 
riers to rationalization and normalization of their relationship 
Professor Hah received his graduate trainmg at the University 
of Virginia s Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affaus and at 
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Indiana University He is presently teaching So-saet and Chinese 
political systems in the Department of Government, Laivrence 
University 

Tivo studies by Professor Fred R von der Mehden and Pro- 
fessor Scott D Johnston contrast tlie behavior of political parties 
located in countries at opposite parts of the Asian land mass The 
analysis by von der Mehden of the major political parties of 
Malaysia shoiv varying attitudes toivard the importance of ideo- 
logy, economic programs, and commimahsm, but the dommant 
Alliance party composed of Malay, Chinese, and Indian sections 
has maintained itself in poiver by its non-doctrinaire, non-com- 
munal, and pragmatic program In Israel the co mm unist party has 
folloived a rig-zag course directed from Moscow and seemingly 
totally divorced from the practical reahties of the domestic 
situation The latter interpretation taken in conjunction ivith 
die suiv'ey of die Smo-Soviet spht made by Tucker suggests how 
centrally directed international communism creates its oivn 
internal contradiction Von der Mehden is chairman of the East 
Asian Studies Program at the Umversity of Wisconsin, while 
Johnston is professor of political science at Hamlme University 
Minoo Adenivalla, assoaate professor of government and his- 
torj' at Lawrence University', discusses in detail the formulation of 
the Invin Declaration on Indian Dominion Status, 1929 The 
I'aty'ing attitudes of Labor, Liberal and Conseri'ative leaders in 
Great Britain toiv'ard reforms m India are delineated against 
the background of increasingly impatient Indian nationalism 
An aspect of Chinese nationalism comes under the scrutiny 
of Richard B Landis, assistant professor of history at Montana 
State College The Whampoa Military' Academy, ivhich i\as 
created by the Kuommtang, pronded China mth the nucleus of 
a national army Landis seeks an insight into the composmon 
of the national revolutionary’ army by statistical!) anaty’zing tlie 
places of origin of the "^Vhampoa cadets Did they come from 
rural or urban areas, large or small cities? Did the) come particu- 
lar!) from certain pronnces^ The approach adopted b) Landis 
suggests that otlier political studies of modem China might 
profitably be correlated ivitli tlie stud) of soaal and economic 

geograph) 
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For his analysis o£ “Family Roles as Conceived by Japanese 
Children,” J L Fischer, professor of anthropology at Tulane 
University, conducted a simple questionnaire survey among one 
hundred fifty grade school children in the city of Fukuoka dur- 
ing 1961-1962 The social science device utilized by Professor 
Fischer is of particular interest Although the sampling was too 
limited to warrant firm generalizations, the evidence gathered in 
this survey mdicated that, contrary to popular belief, the rela- 
tionships between children and parents and grandparents and 
between brothers and sisters have not undergone fundamental 
alteration in Japan since World War II In other words, the per- 
sonahties of family members as seen by the school children of 
Fukuoka still reflect traditional soaal values and attitudes 
Another contemporary view of a traditional institution is 
described by Winston L King, professor of philosophy at Gnnnell 
College Kmg reviews and explains the fresh interpretation given 
to Theravada Buddhism by Mr T Magness of Bangkok The tra- 
ditional view of man as an illusory being composed of elements 
temporarily bound together, and which split off and take their 
separate courses upon death, is essentially a gloomy doctrine 
The interpretation given by Magness, however, gives emphasis 
to the positive force of spiritual deeds which unifies and integrates 
the elements of being, provides contmuity and increases one’s 
awareness of Reality until perfection and Nirvcina finally is 
attained 

Soaal saentists of the twentieth century owe much to Max 
Weber, and the term "charisma,” popularized by him, has gained 
widespread currency However, Professor Romeyn Taylor, who 
speaalizes m Chinese history at the Umversity of Minnesota, 
believes that the term has been overused and misapplied by some 
scholars In his examination of the early Ming period Taylor 
discounts the factor of charismatic mfluences both in the person 
of the founder of the dynasty and in the ruling scholar class 
Legitimacy and the control of power, it is suggested, are better 
explained by instituuonal studies 

Each of the above studies was initially presented at the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Midwestern Conference on Asian Affairs 
held at the University of Nebraska, October 18-19, 196S This 
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IS the fifth volume of an annual series This series will continue 
to disseminate pnmanly the scholarly reports given at the meet- 
ings of tlie Midwestern Conference on Asian Affairs, but non-con- 
ference research studies also will be considered for possible mclu- 
sion in future issues 


Robert EL Sakai 




The Foreign Consultant’s Role 
in Newly Developing Countries 

ARTHUR J ROBINS, PHX). 

University of Missouri 


International aid programs involve more than the transfer 
of money, material, and manpower, they also involve the transfer 
of ideas, usually by the formal process of consultation It is the 
purpose of this paper to consider the application of prinaples 
of consultation to the role of the consultant in foreign aid pro- 
grams, and to indicate some of the speaal considerations dictated 
by the nature of such progr ams • 

Broadly speakmg, “consultation is a process by ivhich expert 
knowledge and skills are transmitted in a relationship betireen 
consultant and consultee for the purposes of problem-solvmg 
The chent (hereafter in this paper the “consultee” vt.11 be referred 
to as the “chent”) is generally a person "who is seeking technical 
help in the area of his professional responsibihties in order more 
effectively to discharge those responsibihties Charlotte Tovle has 
noted certam characteristics of traditional forms of consultation 
the seekmg by one person of the help of another, the basic 
groundmg of the chent m the field m 'which he is seeking help 

• The author is Professor of Soaal Work and Assoaate Director, School 
of Social Work, Unnersity of Missouri From July, 1956, to July, 1957, he 
ivas a Fulbnght Lecturer at the Delhi School of Soaal TVork, Umversity 
of Delhi, India, from July, 1961, to July, 1962, he i\-as Semor Social Welfare 
Training Advisor, Umted Nations Technical Assistance Mission to the Goi em- 
inent of East Pakistan The author bears sole rcsponsibihty for the content. 
No oEBcial agencj of cither the Fulbnght program or the United Nations 
necessanly shares the vaeu's expressed 
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from the expert, the freedom o£ a client to accept or reject con- 
sultation, and the pajTnent by the client for consultation - She 
has also pomted out that consultation nithin the context o£ 
an agency becomes more complex because the autlioritatit e figures 
m the agency may hate requested consultation on behalf of tlic 
chent, because the consultant may be anxious tshen faced uiih tlie 
uncertain goals and content of consultauon, and because a 
coercate element may be introduced t\hen the consultant is the 
agent of the organization that is finanaally supporting tlie 
ciient’s program 

These difficulties, in addition to others, are likely to be pres- 
ent in consultation m international programs The consultant 
IS ho goes abroad must recognize these departures from traditional 
consultation and be prepared psychologically to cope mth them 
if he IS to avoid the frustrauon not infrequently suffered by those 
i\ho have had experience m mtemational consultation 

This imter mil deal mth these differences and their implica- 
tions lathin the framei\ork of seven quesuons -which, Lippitt® 
suggests, a consultant must ask himself during the course of a 
conkdong relationship The first question concerns definition of 
the problem, its origin, and the forces that are maintaining it 
This, of course, imphes some theoretical frame of reference which 
wtU guide the consultant’s analysis of the problem Consultants 
in mtemauonal programs must, how-ei er, be suffiaently flexible so 
that they do not structure all theu obsenuuons m terms of their 
theoretical orientation or theu previous experience in appheation 
of theory to problem situations m theu home culture The inter- 
national consultant must have suffiaent inner security' that he 
may vieiv his conceptual frame of reference as tentative and be 
wallmg continually to test its transferabihty Although there are 
undoubtedly some imiversal truths that are not culture bound, 
the consultant must be ready to admit that he is not already in 
full possession of all of these. Further, the consultant may not 
be able to identify which components of his theoretical frame of 
reference are culture-bound and which are cross-cultural A 
knowledge of the culture of the chent becomes, therefore, an 
import^t aspect of mtemational consultation, for the purpose 
not oifly of facilitating the consultant’s personal adjustments but 
also of achieving the objectives of consultation 
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Lippitt’s second question is “What are my motives for becom- 
mg involved in this helpmg relationship? "What are the bases of 
my desire to promote change?”"* It is, of course, not a new concept 
to those in the “helping professions” that a professional helper 
must accept responsibility for a high level of self-awareness about 
his own values and needs as they influence the helping relation- 
ship In view of the frequently encountered vagueness of the 
client’s definition of his problem and the additional dimension 
of cultural differences, it is likely that the international consul- 
tant’s motives and values may affect his perception of the problem 
and his role in relation to iL The relatively unstructured nature 
of the problem situation lends increased importance to the con- 
sultant’s degree of self-awareness and to the limits he sets on 
his license to intervene in the client system The motives of the 
consultant are difficult to unravel, and he may not be conscious 
of all the forces which motivate him Motivation may be achieve- 
ment for the sake of career advancement, motivation may simply 
be the personal satisfaction which comes from doing well a pro- 
fessional task These motives are not mutually exclusive nor 
should differential value be placed on them 'iA’hatever the con- 
sultant’s motivation, he needs to maintain objectivity, keeping 
his motives from affecting his evaluations of ivhat is to be done, 
of how It IS to be done, and of what he has done Objectivity can 
be facilitated if the consultant is given assurance that job rewards 
are not necessarily tied to the concrete accomplishments of his 
mission This ivould help to enhance the validity of the con- 
sultant’s evaluation both of actual and potential accomplishments 
of the project The development of vested interest on the part 
of the consultant in perpetuation of his project is not an uncom- 
mon one, particularly for career consultants in the international 
field 

The fact that international consultation imohes a countrj’s 
specific request for assistance and tlie fact that the consultant’s 
appointment is subject to the prospective client's appro\aI after 
R thorough retnew of his credentials ma) give false assurance that 
dte question of ishat justifies mtencntion vill not arise. Sucli 
justification frequentl) does become a real issue The consultant 
mas find, after arrival in tlic requesting country, that motna- 
tion and capaat) are not present in quaht) and quantil\ suffiacnt 
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for the client to make effective use o£ consultaUon The mitiall) 
assumed justification, namely, the request for an expert, may 
not be sustained The consultant tlien is faced with the issue of 
deadmg what, if anythmg, does justify his entering into tlie client 
system Should he retire from the scene as gracefully as possible^ 
Should he remain for the duration of the contract and enjo) a 
tourist role? Should he search for avenues of sen'ice otlier than 
through the consultation project? Should he seek to establish a 
common ground with his client and redefine the consultation 
project? The choice isnll largely depend on the response to the 
remaimng of Lippitt’s questions 

The third quesuon for the consultant is "^\hat seems to be 
the present, or potential, motivations of the client tou'ard diange 
and gainst change?”® Dissatisfaction unth the present situation 
may be the pnmaiy' dynamic for change m the case of individuals, 
m fact, the chent’s discomfort may be as good a measure of his 
motivation in the consultation situation as it is in the caseivork 
situauon Lippitt pomts out, however, that an organization’s 
request for consultation may be motivated by what he calls 
"images of potentiahty," as compared ivith an mdividual’s re- 
quest, which may be motivated by awareness of present difficulties 
’Ihe former mouvation is espeaally common in international 
consultation, mvolvmg as it usually does neivly developmg coun- 
tries which are trying m the shortest possible time to realize 
long-ignored potentials 

The mtemational consultant, then, must be oriented ton-ard 
helping the chent to achieve his potential instead of being "prob- 
lem-onented " The foreign client not only may not have defined 
his problem but also he may not even feel that he has a problem 
One might well wonder what motivated the request for consulta- 
Uon Cymcally, we might conjecture that the consultauon request 
was prepared perhaps by the preceding consultant and was 
acceded to by the chent, who may have no investment at stake 
and who may welcome any disUnguished visitor so long as no 
substantial finanaal responsibihty is incurred by the chent On 
the other hand, frequently there is the vague feehng that a con- 
sultant would be useful, but no sigmficant problems have been 
idenufied. Intemauonal consultants often hear the protest "If 
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I knew what m\ pioblcms wcic, then I would not need you" 
The tmdiuonalh onented consultant who jusisis on the presence 
of a pioblem. might, on hearing this complaint, decide that the 
client AS as not lead) for consultation and Asithdrats from the 
consultaiiAc relationship L\aspciatmg as it ma) be to the con- 
sultant to iccciAc that icaction at the conclusion of a long journey 
from his home to the client s countiy, there is some truth to the 
chcm’s lament. The consultant should not, however, be con- 
cerned b) the cveessne dependence as Inch he may sec icflccted 
in the client's protest that he needed to be told as hat Ins problems 
were The consultant ma) ha\c to be directive, even aggrcssiA'e 
in his approach, although tlic degree to Avhich he has been 
accepted as ill determine boss much untiatnc he may take The 
danger is, of course, that the consultant’s mtcipretation of die 
problems that c.\ist may be accepted only intellectually by die 
client, and diat the latter as ill not has'C any emotional mA'Cstnient 
in die solution of problems As'hich another person has identified 
for him 

Foreign consultants may find also that dieir clients do not 
haAc the minimum level of competence necessary' in order to 
take advantage of consultation In diis case, diey may have to 
act as teaclicrs of their clients The temptation to take over 
operational roles, actually to administer programs, may also be 
great Aldiough it may appear that sudi inten'ention is AS'elcomed 
by die floundering client, this ASTiter doubts die Avisdom of this 
modem expression of die idea of the "Avhite man’s burden " 
Drnen by the need to produce results, to acliieve concrete objec- 
tiA'es, the consultant may take OA'er administratiA'e functions, 
thereby fostering dependency and stifling die development and 
mitiatiA'e of Ins client Some international consultants have, in 
fact, chosen such a resolution of the dilemma This Avnter Avould 
be the first to admit that one can OA'eremphasize die importance 
of process at the expense of adiieving certain specific goals, 
hoAvever, he cannot refrain from vieiving the consultant’s assump- 
tion of an operational role as a usurpation of indigenous respon- 
sibility, no matter hoAv Availing die abdicating dient has been to 
transfer his burden to the consultant 

Lippitt emphasizes the importance to motivational analysis of 
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a study o£ the interdependence between the subparts in the client 
system “Learning about the supporting and conflicting relation- 
ships between subgroups is a crucial task, and success in getting 
these facts will determme to a great degree whether the con- 
sultant IS able to develop the necessary and appropriate relation- 
ship to the total group and to its various subparts The inter- 
national consultant who is dealing with an administrative hier- 
archy and with diverse collateral organizations must be espeaally 
discreet lest he appear to be identified with the interests of one 
subgroup He must consider the fact that the consultation project 
may have been formulated by an upper echelon group in the 
client system without the partiapation, perhaps even without 
the knowledge, of the lower echelon groups who will be directly 
involved in the consultation process The highly placed person 
may freely admit, without jeopardizing his own emotional secur- 
ity, the professional deficiencies of a subordinate A serious prob- 
lem may result when those with whom the consultant must work 
directly do not feel the need for the service and, further, may 
actually resist a service which they perceive to be a reflection on 
their adequacy Even clients who have asked for consultation, 
and who therefore are less likely than the involuntary client to be 
tlrreatened by the connotation of personal incompetence implicit 
in consultation, may evidence ambivalence If for no other reason, 
the client may have anxiety about what the consultant, who per- 
force has an intimate look into his thought processes, thinks of 
him 


Since the subordinate in the client system does not usually 
have the option of rejecting consultation that has been arranged 
for him, his resistance may be deviously expressed It may be 
manifested in unconstructive inertia, or m active undermining 
of the consultant. On the other hand, he may build up the con- 
sultant to flattering proportions The consultant may become 
concerned that extravagant evaluations of his reputation may 
lead to unrealistic expectations of him by the client, and he may 
discourage the latter from engaging in such self-deceit My feeling 
IS that frequently the client's magnification of the consultant’s 
proficiency ,s largely a device to make more palatable the con- 
sultants presence The consultant might better accept graciously 
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tlie gieatness tliat has been thrust upon him, otlienvise, he might 
be robbing his client of a defense mechanism Under sucli cir- 
cumstances, tire consultant must guard against developing an 
exaggerated sense of his o\m importance It is, of course, also 
possible tliat the plan for the consultation may have originated 
at a loAS’^er edielon of tlie client system and the desire and aivare- 
ness of the consultation of members of die upper edielon may be 
minimal, if not entirely absent In any event, die different degrees 
of investment of ^ arious subparts in the client system in die suc- 
cess of die consultation project may set limits to what can be 
accomplished 

Another problem encountered by reason of the need to 
relate to a chent s^’stem is diat various levels in the hierarchy 
represented by the sj'stem may tr)' to make use of the consultant 
m obtaining information denied to diem as a result of their 
position m the hierarchy This again ivorks both ivays, that is, 
the lower levels in the dient system may ivant to know what is 
going on at the top, and the top may want to knoiv ivhat is going 
on at the bottom Both groups may depend on the consultant 
to bnng them intelligence reports It is up to the consultant in 
this case to maintain focus on his mission It may even become 
necessary' for him, depending on hoiv subde have been the 
demands on him by the various parts of the dient sj'stem, to 
point out to an individual that it is not his function to find out 
for that person what is going on in other parts of the system 
At the same time, such items of intelligence may very i\eU be 
direcdy related to the success of the consultation project This 
poses a delicate problem Hoiv non-aligned should the consultant 
be ■when ahgnment wth certain members of the chent system may 
make for greater progress of the project than ahgnment ivuth 
others^ The consultant must always emphasize that his advice on 
^y point is dictated by the best mterests of the project to "which 
he has been assigned and is not dictated by the personal interests 
of any indimdual dients This may be difficult to do masmuch 
3s the members of the dient s^'stem who isnll seek the consultant s 
special support, or "who ivill seek to use the consultant as a ‘ sp), 
may have htde difficulty in rationalizing that use of the consultant 
IS desirable in the mterests of the program 
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The fourth question posed by Lippitt is “Whtit arc my 
resources, as a consultant, for giving the kind of help that seems 
to be needed now, or that may develop?’'T Lippitt, pointing out 
that consultation involves two types of skills — the analytical skill 
for the purpose of making diagnoses and tlic skills for implc- 
mentauon of any action suggested by the diagnosis-rccommcnds 
having a consultant team Apparently he believes tins would 
give more continuity to consultation, assuming that the team 
members would terminate their services at different times and 
further assuming that members of tlie team would ha\c among 
them various skills which might be required for the project 
Consultmg teams offer another advantage in that tliey scr\’e to 
challenge the capacities of the various members Frequently, m 
consulting in foreign countries, one may be relatively isolated 
professionally The wearing of the mantle of the expert \v ithout 
challenge, together with receiving the deference usually tendered 
the expert, may make him feel omnisaent The presence of a con- 
sultant colleague may avoid this undesirable outcome It is 
important that the members of any consultant team share a 
common orientation to the objective of their project, have clearly 
defined roles, and accept these roles Danger lies in the possi- 
bility of havmg a consulting team, the members of which have 
not had the opportunity of workmg together before and do 
not have a common frame of reference Under these circum- 
stances, mdividual consultants may vie for favor with the client 
group, aligning support for their divergent opimons among the 
clients and disorganizmg them by the impliat or expliat demon- 
stration of disagreement among the experts 

The optimum time for a period of consultation is, so far as this 
writer is concerned, sull an unsettled question The statement that 
work expands so as to fill the time available for its completion”® 
IS not entirely frivolous Time limits are helpful in exertmg pres- 
sure upon both the consultant and the client to mobihze resources 
and achieve the goals of the program The penod of time neces- 
sary for optimum utilization of a consultant depends on several 
factors 

1 MeAamcal” difficulties, such as findmg housing, acquir- 
ing fumishmgs and such amemues as may be locally important 
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2 Cultural diffiailtics, having to do with tlie degree of "cul- 
ture-shock,” language barriers, etc The impact on both the con- 
sultant and his family must be considered because family related 
problems is ill affect the consultant’s peiformance 

S Consultation problems, such as client motivation, capacity, 
and stability Also important is the nature of die project, diat 
is, t\hether it requires only analysis and diagnosis of a problem, 
or also involves implementation of adMce 

Lippitt’s fifdi question is "What prehminar)' steps of action 
are needed to explore and establish a consulting relationship?”® 
The possibility of a pilot project or trial peiiod for the purpose 
of exploring a possible consulting relationship is particularly 
important m international consultation Sucli a trial period pro- 
vides an opportunity to establish relauonships to all of die differ- 
ent subgroups in a client system, to clarify readiness for change, 
and to determine die nature of die consultant’s role Getting 
mto contact with the "whole client” is one of the most clialleng- 
mg problems for the intemaaonal consultant, who frequendy 
has more than one counterpart It is not unusual for interna- 
tional consultants to have several different individuals with whom 
they consult at any tune during the course of a project The 
length of time required for consultation may be a function of 
whether such pre<onsultation has taken place The consultant’s 
sponsonng organizations should make this prehminary explora- 
tion in considerable detail It might be said that the consultant 
should do this "spade work” himself, however, practical consid- 
erations dictate that this be done before the arrival of the con- 
sultant, particularly when his period of availability may be 
limited 

Lippitt’s sixth question is "How do I, as consultant, guide and 
adapt to the different phases of the process of changing?”^® 
Lippitt, et al identified seven phases of consultation (1) the 
development of a need for change, (2) the establishment of a 
consulting relationship, (3) clarification of a client problem, 
(4) the examination of alternative solutions and goals, (5) the 
t^^sformation of intentions into actual change efforts, (6) the 
generalization and stabilization of a new level of functioning or 
group structure, (7) achieving a terminal relationship mth the 
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consultant and a continuity of change ability These phases can 
be analyzed ivith reference to tlie nature of tlie consultation 
skills which 'Will facilitate achievement of the objectives of eacli 
phase The first tliree phases may call largely for skills in the 
process of consultation, the latter, for skills in training Lippitt 
points out tliat the attitude of the consultant most appropriate 
to the former role may be a non diiective one, in contrast to the 
directiveness appropnate to the training role This ivriter has 
already indicated tliat international consultation may require 
considerable directiveness throughout the relationship It should 
be recognized that a large amount of overlap may be present 
among the various phases, hence, the consultant must be versatile 
enough to play the role appropnate at any given time He must 
be able to help the client to formulate goals as well as to teach 
him the skills necessary to achieve the goals If the consultant 
has been successful m the initial phases and has stimulated the 
chent to delineate his problems and to want to do something 
about them, then it will indeed be disheartenmg if he does 
not have the skill to help them through the remaining phases 
or i£ he does not have the time to do so 

Lippitt’s last question is "How do I help promote a continuity 
of creative changeabihty?"^^ Consultation is successful to the 
degree to which not only the mitial problem has been resolved 
but also to the degree to which the client’s competence to cope 
mdependently with future difficulties has been enhanced The 
entena for success must include both components If the client 
has not reached some level of achievement with respect to imme- 
diate goals, then he will not have the feeling of self-confidence on 
%vhich further achievement can be based, and which ivill enable 
him to take the inevitable future failures m stnde International 
consultation may involve redefinition of immediate goals so that 
they are feasible The levels of aspiration are hkely to be unprac- 
ticably high because newly developing countnes typically feel 
under pressure to compress their development within short tune 
spans On the one hand, it is the international consultant's 
function to help the client to quicken the pace of progress by 
takmg advantage of lessons offered by the evolution of similar 
programs elseivhere, on the other hand, the consultant may have 
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to slow the client if conditions crucial to sound progress are 
not present 

Continuity of consultation depends not only on the consultant 
but also on tlie client Not infrequently in international consulta-^^ 
tion, the rate of turnover of client personnel may exceed that of 
consultant personnel Assurances of stability of client personnel 
should be a precondition to establishment of a consultation 
project, ho^vever, the practices followed by many neivly develop 
ing countries may result in frequent transfer of civil sen'ants, 
particularly at the administrative levels in the client system Such 
transfer may take one’s client into a field entirely different from 
that of the consultation project 

Eventually, of course, it is the consultant’s goal to do himself 
out of a job He must avoid developing any investment in con- 
tinuing tlie project beyond the point where it has outlived its 
need The deference which an international consultant may 
receive, the client's tendency to exaggerate the consultant’s expert- 
ness, the consultant’s control over grants-in-aid, fellowships for 
foreign study, etc, make it easy for the consultant to fall into a 
paternalistic pattern of behavior He must avoid any action 
which tends to ue the client to his “apron strings ’’ Beckhard 
has suggested that consultants should withdraw for periods of 
time so as to permit the client some independence of action A 
planned break in the consultation project would offer the client 
the opportunity of testing out any learmng gained in the con- 
sultation relationship Also, an occasional mterlude at home may 
provide an antidote to the overweening pnde to which inter- 
national consultants are vulnerable and restore the requisite 
humihty 

The problems of international consultation probably differ 
more in degree than in kind from those of traditional consulta- 
tion, but the consultant who is consaous neither of the basic 
pnnaples nor of their application in international settmgs may 
be ineffective and frustrated This is not to place the ones 
for the success or failure of consultauon projects entuely on the 
shoulders of the consultant A set of questions, analogous to those 
Lippitt poses to the consultant, could also be developed for each 
prospective client to ask himself It is the ivriter’s impression that 
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many organizations ivhich sponsor intemauonal consultative 
programs have not, unfortunately, been suflBaently aware of tlie 
fact that consultants must have competence not only m their 
substantive fields but also m die consultant-client relationships 
The affective aspects of international consultaaon loom as large 
as the mtellectual aspects ICnowledge and skill related to the 
process of consultation per se is as important as both knowledge 
of the substantive aspects of the field m which the consultant is 
operatmg and skill in the application of that knowledge to a 
foreign situation 
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It IS general!) assumed that after the Communists ere dn% en 
undergroimd by the Kuounntang m the summer of 1927, the 
outgToivth ivas the agrarian revolution m the Kiangsi-Hunan- 
Fukien area Hoivever, the genesis of the agrarian re\olution 
went back at least to 1925, ivhen Mao Tse-tung, serving at that 
tune as Director of the Peasant Movement Traimng Center m 
Canton, directed peasant organization ivork in his natiie prov- 
mce, Hunan ^ The experience irhich Mao gamed m this period 
laid the foundation of the agrarian reiolution ■which spread 
through Central Chin a after 1927 and idtimatel) led to the com- 
pletion of "soaalist transformation” thirt) )ears later. 

Fe'w documents m modem Clunese historv’ are more sig- 
nificant than the “Report on an Ini estigation of the Peasant 
Ivloiement in Hunan,” ■which Mao ■wTote m Febraarj, 1927.- In 
this report, Mao spoke ■with clant) and coniiction about the 
necessit) for the Chmese Communist Part} to ■work "with the 
Poor Peasants as a class in order to ■win the re\olution According^ 
to Mao, Chma’s peasant masses ivere undergoing a process of 
internal split. The Rich Peasants, iv'ho together -with the land- 
V lords represented 10 per cent of the population but oimed 50 
per cent of the land, "w ere feudahstic and opposed to re\ olution 
The i^Iiddle Peasants, ■who represented 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation and owned 15 per cent of the land, iv ere self-su£5cient and 
non-exploiting, but capable of being made friends of tlie rev olu- 
tion The logical followers of tlie Chinese Commimist Partv as 
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the part) of the proletariat, hoise\er, nere tlie last class of the 
Poor Peasants, who represented 70 per cent of tlie population 
and oimed onl) 10-15 per cent of tlie land "Whether they i\ere 
peasants mth too little land to be self-sustaining (whom Mao 
called the Secondary Poor'} or hired hands with no land at all 
(whom Mao called the "Naked Poor"), tliey formed the greatest 
propelling force for reiolution So Mao ad\ocated a militant 
program to rely on the Poor Peasants, ally with the Middle 
Peasants, and liquidate the Ricli Peasants and the Landlords® 
In the spread of the Chinese soMets in tlie Kiangsi-Hunan- 
Fukien area from 1927 to 1934 (that is, from the Chmg-kan-shan 
experiment to the Long Marcli), the crucial instrument which 
the Part) used to oigamze the Poor Peasants 'W’as tlie Peasant 
Association According to eyewntness accounts, the function of 
the Part)' iras to organize and direct the P’ln-Nung-T’uan (Poor 
Peasant Corps), ishich in turn supen'ised the Ku-Nung-T’uan 
(Hired Hands Corps) and the K’u-Li-Kung-Hui (Coolies Union) 
AcUMst elements from these bodies tv ere selected to be the cliair- 
men and members of tlie Peasant Assoaations at tlie hsiang level 
"WTienever the Peasant Assoaauons met, the sowets sent officers 
to direct their proceedings Liketv’ise, tvhenever the sot'iets met, 
the chairman of the Peasant Associations tv ere invited to attend 
But the Peasant Assoaauons always supported— net er supplanted 
—the decrees of the sotaets ® 

In set eral tatal areas, tlie Part) tv'as able to enlist tlie entliu- 
siasUc support of the Poor Peasants First, of course, tlie Poor 
Peasants supported the Party in the liquidation of the village 
bosses and the gentry', the conhscauon and redistnbuuon of tlieir 
land, and the establishment of a revolutionaiy’ government Sec- 
ond, the Poor Peasants ivillingly met the requisiUons of gram 
Third, the)' organized tliemselies, as directed by the Party, into 
labor-exchange brigades and labor teams, for the sake of increas- 
mg producuon Fourth, they ansiv-ered the draft for the Red 
Army, and de\ eloped guerrilla w’arfare iv'hich engulfed tlie Kuo- 
mintang forces m six major campaigns (1930-1933) The success 
of these measures made it possible to ivan o% er most of the Middle 
Peasants to the cause of the revoluuon « During these years, the 
fact that the peasant masses feared falling again under the 
control of the Kuomintang government and landlordism con ^ 
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tnbuted much to their continued support of the Communist 
Party and its piogram " 

The Communists were driven out of Kiangsi not because of 
the failure of tins program but because of Kuomintang blockade 
However, after they moved to nortliem Shensi in 1934-1935, 
the situation changed Here, in the nordiwest, the Poor Peasants 
represented only 25 per cent of the rural population Many 
factors which bound the Party and the peasant masses togetlier 
were absent ® The Yenan government, therefore, abandoned the 
land reform program and turned to the reduction of rent and 
interest ® The objective was to win the support of all classes of 
peasants ratlier than to ivork with the Poor Peasants alone against 
the rest of the rural population Thus during tlie years from 1934 
to 1937, the working relationship between the Party and the 
Poor Peasants was at its ireakest Communist pohq' in this period 
leaned heavily on exploiting the issues of resistance against Japan, 
which ultimately led to the Sian kidnapping of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, the formauon of the "united front,’’ and the outbreak 
of total war against Japan 

No immediate change occurred after the commencement of 
the i\’ar Beginning mth 1939, however, the "united front’’ began 
to break, and the Kuomintang once again instituted a blockade 
to throttle the economy of the Communist region in the north- 
west Under the circumstances, the need for higher production 
ivithin the area again brought the Party and the peasants into 
a closer relationship Drawing his lesson from certain ty'pes of 
group farming practiced in Kiangsi days,^^ Mao Tse-tung now 
ordered the formation of Pien-Kung-T’ui (Labor-exchange bri- 
gade) and Cha-Kung-T’ui (labor-pool brigade) Under the former, 
the peasants exchanged labor iMth one another so that every' 
fragment of farm land was carefully cultivated 'iwthout fail The 
labor days spent by one peasant on the farm of another ivere 
cancelled against the labor days spent "the other way around” 
Any differential after the mutual cancellation ii'as compensated 
in ivages paid by the recipient of the imcanceled labor Under 
Cha-Kung-T’m, the Poor Peasants ivath insigmficant amounts 
of land ere hired by other peasants to devote their surplus labor 
to the cului'ation of their farms i- 

The outcome of these measures iv'as a noticeable increase in 
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production In his lecture “On Cooperatives," Mao said that 
two peasants now produced what it took three to produce under 
the individual system is At the same time, with heightened 
enthusiasm aroused among the peasant masses, the Party met 
with widespread support in embarking upon other forms of 
mass organization, notably the consumers' cooperatives, the trans- 
portation cooperatives (especially for the transport of salt), the 
credit cooperatives, and the handicrafts cooperatives “ So in the 
latter years of the war (1943-1945), the Communist Party dis- 
covered that “cooperativization" not only helped increase produc- 
tion but could open up powerful means for manipulating the 
support of the peasant masses 

The decade following the end of the war witnessed the exten- 
sion of Commumst control from North China to the entire 
country and the successful achievement of “soaahst transforma- 
tion " The tasks involved were stupendous Yet the concepts and 
techniques of working with the peasant masses, as developed in 
the Kiangsi and Yenan penods, were adhered to with remark- 
able continuity The following sections of this study will be 
devoted to a close-up view of these developments 

First, let us examine the extension of land reform from North 
China to the rest of the country It will be recalled that the war 
against Japan was followed by the great civil war which ended 
in the defeat of the Kuomintang government in 1949 There was 
therefore a continuous process of "liberation’’ from north to 
south In all of Northwest China, and in the Old Liberated 
Areas!® of North China and Northeast China, the land reform 
movement was completed by the winter of 1947-1948 In the New 
Liberated Areas of Northeast China, it was completed by the 
winter of 1948-1949, and in the New Liberated Areas of North 
China, a year later As to land reform in the rest of the country, 
the work began with the adoption of the Land Reform Law of 
June 30, 1950,!’^ and was completed by the close of 1952 

The guidelines for the last phase of this gigantic operauon 
were contained in two basic documents The first document was 
“Decision concerning the Classification of Percentages of Rural 
Classes” adopted on August 4, 1950 !® Five classes were enum- 
erated Landlords, Rich Peasants, Middle Peasants, Poor Peas 
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ants, and Farm Laborers Tins was m elTcct a restatement of the 
Kiangsi document "How’ to Anal)ze Rural Classes ” The second 
document was "Organic Law’ of the Peasant Associations Again 
It w’as a reafTirmaiion of tlie Kiangsi program The majority of 
tlic members of tlie Peasant Associations w’ere Poor Peasants, 
while Middle Peasants were encouraged to join and Ricli Peasants 
irere excluded 

A standard procedure was followed by eveiy village under- 
going land reform In the first stage. Party cadres w'ere sent 
from tlie proiincial capital They began their w'ork by visiting 
the Poor Peasants Soon they would "sink roots and form links,” 
tliat IS, organize party cells among the Poor Peasants Then fol- 
lowed public meetings where tlie Poor Peasants w'cre encour- 
aged to air tlieir grievances In the second stage, tlie Party w’ould 
lead tlie Peasant Associations to define the class status of every 
individual, and on that basis proceed to redistribute land This 
task consisted of five steps exchange of opinion, discussion and 
adjudication, examination, adoption of decision, and ratifica- 
tion Upon ratification, a public celebration w'ould be held to 
mark tlie emancipation of the peasants In tlie third and final 
stage, the Party cadres w'ould doublecheck tlie ownership status 
and class status of tlie peasants This w’as to eliminate abuses 
or “secret deals” tliat might be made by some Poor Peasants 
W’lth the Rich Peasants Upon satisfactory latification, deeds 
W’ould be issued to the new ow’ners At this point, a speaal effort 
would be made to strengthen the Poor-Peasant leadership in the 
Peasant Assoaations 

The most notable effect of tlie land reform movement w’as 
liquidating the landlords and easing the lot of the Poor Peasants 
The popular slogan at the time was “fan sheng” (“turn over 
oneself,” meaning a change of fortunes) Hoivever, it also enabled 
the Communist government to exerase direct and complete con- 
trol over the masses, since no intervening class now stood betiveen 
the government and the governed 

No sooner had the land reform movement been completed 
than the government proceeded to urge "Let’s Organize.” This 
was the drastic step to move from land reform to socialization 
Elaborating the concept of “cooperativization” which Mao dis- 
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co%crcd in Yenan, tins ncu phase of Communist polic} in effect 
ashed the peasants to gl^e up what the) liad just gamed, and to 
embarh upon socialist transformation” ishicli actual!) nulli- 
fied land reform" 

The Communist autlioritics carried out “socialist transforma- 
uon” progressn ely, establishing m succession (J) mutual aid 
team, sliort-term tj-pe, (2) mutual-aid team, long-term type, 
(S) Iot\ -grade producers’ cooperate e, and (4) higli grade pro- 
ducers’ cooperati\e In die first three stages, irhich were earned 
out in 1952-1955, the gmemment relied on the Poor Peasants 
but continued to seek the cooperation of the Middle Peasants In 
the fourth and last stage, accomphslied m 1955-1957, however, 
die Middle Peasants were reduced to die same Iciel as the Poor 
Peasants, thereby achieving die full effects of soaahzation ^ 
Under the short-term t)'pe of mutual aid team, die pooling of 
labor during the cropping season carried tremendous appeal to 
all classes (the Middle Peasants as uell as die Poor Peasants) 
owing to the overall increase in production Then, the govern- 
ment moved on to the long-term t)pe of mutual-aid team, under 
^^hlch draft animals and farm equipment ivere likewise pooled 
and the team continued on a permanent basis instead of dis- 
banding after the hanest. In dns stage, neiv incenti\es ivere 
created for the Poor Peasants because the)’ derived immense bene- 
fits from the use of the animals and equipment of the Middle 
Peasants, and because the permanence of the team assured diem 
that these valuable assets nould not be taken ais'ay from diem 
This nas the method by which the Communist gosemment 
developed new potentials of mass support during the first two 
stages of soaalization Up to this point, each peasant selected die 
crop he mshed to plant on his land In odier ivords, oimership 
of the land •v\’as effectively exerased by the indnadual peasant 
'\^hth the formation of the low-grade producers’ cooperatives, 
ivhich embraced from tivent)’ to lift)' households, the pooling of 
land took place Here, pnrate oimership i\as mamtained only m 
pnnaple, since the choice of crop ivas made by the Party cadres 
for the entu-e membership of die cooperative MTien the crop 
■vm han’ested, a certain portion iras first set aside for the govern- 
ment The next portion rvas earmarked for seeds for the following 
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'Ci^on riic h-ilincc chon tlnuleil nniong ihc mctnhcJA on 
the bi^is of their rcsj>ccti\c investment^, m a((oidanrc with this 
ratio laiul, to rount (or 50 pet tent, laboi, (iO pet cent, .itul ani* 
maU and equipment, 10 per cent 

The pooling of land under the lovs "inde produccis’ coopcia- 
tivc was a step of trcinciu!ou<. «;iRnififancc to the Pool Peasants 
and the govennnent alike Omc land was placed under the 
cooperative, the Pt>or Peasants would alw ns have 1 md to culti 
vatc, while the povcimiicnt became beitet able to manage the 
loiahtv of the means of production Thus the itlcnttfiration of 
the government and the Poor Peasants vvas further strengthened 
That the government was full) awatc of this fact was borne out 
bv an abundance of evidence Tor instance, in lluainm district 
(m Kiangsu), over 93 per cent of the support for the establish- 
ment of ilicsc coojicrativcs came ftom the Poor Peasants, wJiilc 
50 per cent of ilic Middle Peasants v\crc either hesitant or nega- 
tnc-< In Hunan, the government took energetic steps to build 
up Poor-Peasant predominance in the cooperatives, insuring a 
tvvo thirds majority of the memberships^ In certain cooperatives 
m tlic Changsha area, Part) cadres gave special support to tlic 
'‘righteous views" of the Poor Peasants and puhlicircd tlicir model 
accomplishments until the Middle Peasants fell in line In other 
cooperatives, loans and credits were given cvtensively to the Poor 
Peasants to make it possible for them to "perform tlicir work m 
peace" Similar cxpcnences can be cued m many other paits of 
tlie countr)' 

Througliout the three stages discussed so far, the govern- 
nreni’s success was attributable to a number of factors First, the 
sense of becoming a successful independent farmer was too weak 
among the Poor Peasants to develop into any effective resistance 
against government orders Second, tlie Poor Peasant was m con- 
stant danger of being overtaken by the Middle Peasant, and con- 
sequently welcomed tlie strong hand of a tiurd party (tliat is, 
the government) to restrain such competition Tiurd, the Poor 
Peasant believed that his lot would not be worse if he worked 
^ a member of a cooperativ'e Fourth, tlie Poor Peasant knew 
from the experience of tlie Yenan days that when "Let’s Organize” 
■was put into effect, the new form of producaon brought a larger 
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yield for the village as a whole These elements of Poor-Peasant 
psydiology were characteristic of the changes in China in these 
years, changes ■which were radically different from those under 
Stahn m Russia. 

The fact that the institutional changes m these years of soaal- 
ization were unfaihngly accompanied by increased production 
which brought tangible benefits to the peasant masses, is espe- 
cially worthy of note It avoided the unfortunate experiences of 
Stalinist Russia when tremendous pressure was exerted for insti- 
tutional changes only thereby bringing on a class ivar at once 
brutal and destructive In the Chinese situation, the authorities 
used “mutual benefit” to induce "voluntary joimng” By the 
phrase "voluntary joining,” Peking really meant that ivhen the 
socialization process was coupled mth increased production, the 
extent and tempo of the institutional changes ivere less harsh, 
more flexible, and consequently more acceptable 

The low-grade producers' cooperative, hoivever, fell short of 
the ultimate objective of the Communist government 'lAfliile land 
was pooled, its ownership was not frozen The fact that land 
counted 30 per cent in the division of income operated to the 
advantage of the Middle Peasants In time they could form a neiv 
class of thriving peasants, to whom certain Poor Peasants would 
once again lose their meager holdings 

Moreover, during these same years, the First Five-Year Plan 
went into effect To accumulate domestic capital for industrial 
construction, the government needed full access to tlie nation's 
agricultural output— to feed city workers, to furnish raw materials 
to the industries, and to send exports abroad in exchange for 
industrial equipment The "capitalistic" operations of the Middle 
Peasants had to cease in order to remove any threat to the gov- 
ernment’s program For a while— from the autumn of 1953 to 
the spnng of 1955— the government resorted to planned buying 
and distribution of foodgrains by the state This gigantic under- 
taking was enforced mth reasonable success Hoivever, the Com- 
munist authorities realized that so long as pnvate oimerslnp 
existed, the government would in the end be the loser The state 
monopoly could seri'C as a modus vivendi, it could not bnng tlie 
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permanent solution-® Accoitlntgl), b) the summci o£ 1955, the 
government decided to embark on the fointh and final stage of 
socialization, namely, the establishment of the high-giadc pio- 
ducers’ cooperate cs In the following pamgraphs, the tenn 
"collectuc" tsill be used interchangeably with the term “high- 
grade producers’ cooperative”, and the term "collectiviz^ition'' 
denotes the fourtli and final stage of "cooperativization ” 

For some time prior to this, e\pcrimcnts w'lih collective 
farms had been going on in Manchuria The satisfactor)' out- 
come of tlicse e\pcrimcms, ivliicli included large-scale land icai- 
rangement, unified planting of the same crop, impioved farming 
techniques, change from single crop to double ciop, cliangc from 
low -production crop to high-production crop, and better utiliza- 
tion of manpower, convinced the authorities in Peking that col- 
lectivization on a nationwide scale would be entirely feasible 
The new program w’as made public in Mao Tse-tung’s historic 
speech on "The Question of Agricultural Cooperation” on July 
31, 195533 By November, 1955, tlic movement w-as m full swing 
In the high-grade producers' cooperatives thus set up, each had 
a membership of some 300 households as a rule This advanced- 
type cooperative differed from its predecessors in that no peasant 
received any compensation for the use of his land Other means of 
production such as draft animals and farm equipment taken 
into the cooperative likewise ceased to count as bases for differ- 
ential remuneration 3® In this way, all vestiges of private owner- 
ship were replaced by collective ownership Rent, profit, and 
interest were outlawed, leaving wages as the only form of income 
From now on, the Middle Peasants ceased to exist as a class that 
operated to the detriment of both tlie Poor Peasants and the 
government 

Those Poor Peasants who had neidier land nor animals noi 
equipment to contribute to the collective at the time of its estab- 
lishment acquired membership with the assistance of the State 
Bank, which granted loans to finance tlieir payment into the 
Fund in Shares ” The Poor Peasants contracted to repay these 
loans out of their wages over a period of five years This was 
further proof of the government's policy to equalize the class 
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status of all peasants This leveling process was perhaps die 
most revolutionary measuie in the entire course of the sociahza 
tion of Chinese agnculture 

A word IS necessary here to underscore the careful procedure 
followed by the Communist authorities to insure the success of 
collectivization It is true that Rich Peasants in China did not 
possess the economic strength of the kulaks in Russia Still Peking 
took steps well in advance to undermine whatever strength they 
did possess In the Old Liberated Areas, the percentage of the 
Rich Peasants had been reduced to 1 per cent, and in the New- 
Liberated Areas to 3 per cent, at the time of collectivization The 
admission of members also followed a neat procedure All die 
Poor Peasants (that is, currently landless) and the New Middle 
Peasants (landless pnor to 1949) were taken into the collectives 
Without exception But the Old Middle Peasants (that is, self- 
sustaining and with the status of Middle Peasants pnor to 1949) 
were kept under observation and were not admitted until after 
they had successfully undergone "political reform ” As to tlie 
former Rich Peasants, landlords, and counter-revolutionaries, they 
were kept out until the collective had become a going concern, 
With 75 per cent of the region’s total population enrolled as 
members This is what Anastas Mikoyan meant when he said 
"The Chinese comrades, guided by Russian experience, are avoid- 
mg our mistakes and are overcoming difficulties more easily 
The Chinese Communist Party has manifested great wisdom, 
courage, and organizing ability 

The amazing aspect of tlie entire collectivization drive was 
Its speedy success Mao Tse-tung himself ivas surpnsed In 1953, 
the government estimated that 20 per cent of the peasant house 
holds would be incorporated into the high-grade producers’ 
cooperatives by 1957 Yet once the drive was launched in the 
summer and autumn of 1955, more than 60 per cent of the 
nation’s peasant households joined such collectives dunng the 
winter of 1955-1956 By the following winter, the figure had 
reached 90 per cent, leaving only certain remote regions beyond 
coUectivization Thus by early 1957 the battle for the socializa- 
tion of agnculture had been iron by Peking 

From 1957 onward. Communist agricultural policy moved 
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into a ncK epoch As "soaahst transformation” gave iray to 
“soaalist construction,” tlic problem t\as no longer one of insti- 
tutional revolution by utilizing the Poor Peasant class to acliieve 
"cooperativization ” The problem of the new epoch was to mo- 
bihze the total agricultural population, now without class dis- 
tinction, in quest of new formulas for economic growTli, such 
as the "Great Leap Forward" and the Commune movement Yet 
it must be stressed that neitlicr of these dnvcs w'ould ha\e been 
possible but for the foundations laid prior to 1957 The inception, 
ei'olution, and perfection of a revolution, based specifically upon 
the support of the Poor Peasant sector, represented a historical 
development of supreme importance It was this long drawm-out 
process, stretching o\er thirty years and bearing the imprint of 
Mao Tse-tung*s leadership at ever)’ stage, that destroyed the old 
order and gave strength to tlie new 

Mao Tse-tung’s contributions to tlie theory and practice of 
Communism, of course, do not stop with "cooperativization " 
Currently, new and interesting developments are taking place in 
the Communes The prospect of self-sufBciency in the rural 
townships (hstang) and of subsidiary industrialization in the very 
nndst of agnculture is no less significant than the program 
reviewed in this study. But the issue is no longer the utilization 
of the Poor Peasants, and consequently comes under a separate 
heading and calls for a separate study 

NOTES 

1 There iverc a million members m Peasant Assoaations of vanous 
descriptions at the commencement of the Northern Expediuon in June, 1926, 
sccording to Mao’s report in 1927 See footnote 2 

2 See PP 

S The Poor Peasant class as deSned by Mao Tse-tung was roughly iden- 
tical to the destitute mass called "P’l Tse” by the gentry The Chmesc 
Communist Party's oESaal dehniUon of peasant classes, which ivas contained 
m the document "How to Analyze Rural Classes” published in Juichm in 
^933, was in essence an ^aboration of Mao's classificaUon in the 1927 Report. 

^ .1933) 
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4 In Hcngshan district (Hunan), the oiTiccrs of the hsiang Peasant Asso- 
aations comprised Naked Poor, 50 per cent, Sccondar)' Poor, 40 per cent. 
Poverty stricken intellectuals, 10 per cent See Maos 1927 Report 

5 One of the best eyewitness accounts of this period is 

iff Vol 10, Nos 22. 26, 28 (June 5, July 3, 
July 17, 1933) See also 

Vol 12, Nos 7, 16 (Feb 25. Ap 29, 1935) 

6 Victor H Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets (New York, 1954) 

7 It IS interesting to note that after the Communists were dislodge 
from Kiangsi in 1934, the Kuomintang restored landlordism in the fonni 
soviet areas 

8 This ivas an area where an independent Communist leader, Kao Kanj 
had been organizing the peasants Judging from his lack of success, Ma 
concluded that to introduce the Kiangsi type agrarian revolution woul 
bnng more popular disaffection than popular support 

9 Only the land of the absentee landlords tvas confiscated during thi 
period 

10 For conditions in the Shensi Kansu Ninghsia Border Region dunnj 
this period, see eyewitness accounts by Huang Yen pei, Edgar Snon, Guntbe 
Stein, and Harrison Forman 

11 Rudimentary forms of labor exchange and mutual aid were practice! 
in the Kiangsi soviets, when teams comprising six or seven households us« 
their labor, tools, and animals to full capaaty in cultivating, planning, weed 
mg, and harvestmg Nothing was left idle, eiery thing was done on time 
Larger yields were obtamed m the autumn The smaller unit of such a tean 
was knoim as "tso", the larger unit was knoivn as "shih ' See 

pp 36^ 

12 On peasant movements under Communist leadership dunng the yean 
of the ivar against Japan, see 

IS See p 207 

14 See ^ 

15 In Mao’s lecture "On Cooperatives," it was actually envisaged that 
the process of soaalizing agriculture should start with mutual aid teams 
and producers’ cooperatives and culminate m coUecUves 

16 The adjectives "Old’ and ' New ’ m tlus usage denote "pre 1947 
and "post-1947’’ respectively 

17 (Jtf.1951) 

18 /bid 

19 Ibid 
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20 See Article 2, -J of Oifpnic l-ntr of ilic Peisant Vt'ocntions " 

21 i 'd vT . 1P31) 


22 \rticlc 51 of the Common Trof^nm »aul In nil nrens adhere hni! 
reform h3< been thoioiiplih cnrrictl out ilic poventment should orpamre the 
pcasnnu and all lal*or forte ipphcrblr to npnailiiirc, m order to dcxclop 
agrrculiural produenon and other au\dnr\ entcrprijea, the poacmmcni 
should also lead the peasants to move pradualh and according to the pnn 
aplc of aoluntar) entt\ and nniinal adsinf'pe to form all kinds of mutual 
aid and cooperation for pro-liiction In Noxember, lO')! a 'Dircclixc con 
ccming A\ork m Rural \ illaprs after I-and Reform’ urged the peasant 
masses to mo%e from indixidual to colicctnc protluction and set tip pro 
ducers* coopcratixcs 

23 For a sxmpathciic account sec Solomon Adler, The Chtitcsr Ecoiwim 
(Ness York, 1957) pp 101-127 A more skeptical mcu is contained in 


(M.JP5S) 

24 , T : .lUi irUc-h ‘f > Oct 1955) 

25 ;b -JcC: J. ( y -I / K f W'M i ' /k / 4: f lU iJi 4^ 

X ^ { 5 “) t ' 'r 't' -k-O? Jul) 2G. 1955 


20 Ibid The goxernment's role ui helping to build up Poor Peasant pre 
eminence in the coopcratiscs can be seen from the following editorial in 
the magaxinc Mutual aid and Cooprralnnzation (Changsha, Jul) 26, 1955) 
'In the process of coopcratisiration, we must pa) attention to (i) Present- 
da) Poor Peasants who arc still hard pressed in their lixclihood, (ii) Low 
Middle Peasants among the New Middle Peasants, (iii) Low Middle Peasants 
among the Old Middle Peasants ^^'e should first of all take these groups b) 
batches into the cooperatixcs, as thes xxould more rcadil) accept socialist 
transformation An) coopcratixc must establish and maintain the super 
loni) of the Poor Peasants In composition thc) should represent ^ of the 
membership, while thc Middle Peasants might form t/^ ' 

27 See, for example, ^ 

Not 2 1955) See also <1 ^ 


d-ktj.if} ( . 1956). pp 55-^7 

28 pp 106 If 

29 Sec Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East for 1957 (United Nations, 
1958), pp 97-98 

SO In contemporary literature, thc high grade producers' cooperative was 
often referred to as thc ‘ Large Cooperative," in contrast to the low'-grade 
producers’ cooperative xxhich sxas commonl) called thc ‘‘Small Cooperative' 
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31 The process of coopera tnuation rias first ined out and proved to be 
feasible m kinn, in Manchuria, during the jears 1917-1950 It went through 
these stages (i) Mutual aid team s>stem, (li) Labor da) unit s)stem, (in) 
Producuon quota sjstem, and (iv) Fund in Shares $)stenj 

(lu) 

This pioneer cooperative took its cue from the Let’s Organize" experience 
of lenan daj-s Later it became the model for the drive for soaalization 

for all of China in 1953-1957 See 
, 1952) 

32 See Sept 21, 1955) 

33 (fJi- . 1955) 

34 This vvas the general rule in the plains The average size of a high 
grade producers' cooperative m hill) regions vvas 200 households, and m 
mountainous areas, 100 households It ma) be recalled that average size of 
a low grade producers' cooperative in the plains was 20 to 50 households 
Hence, as explained in footnote 25, the high grade producers cooperative 
was referred to as the ‘Large Cooperativ es" while the low grade producers' 
cooperative was referred to as the 'Small Cooperative" 

35 Animals and equipment taken into the collectives were paid for b) 
instalments in three to five )ean, after which their ownership belonged to 
the collectives 

56 1 4 f . 1956) 

57 4sj: 

38 Current Digest of Smnet Press, Mil (October 31. 1956) 6 If 
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In sun'e^ing here the course of Smo-Soviet relations from 
1960 to 1963, It IS particularly interesting to see hoir these events 
may relate to acmuties of the factions and pressure groups in 
the Soviet Umon This relationship is, naturally, a tivo-ivay 
street the groups or chques affect the Sino-Soviet diplomacy', 
and the events, m turn, affect the groups themselies 

As a beginning, let us see just what factions and pressure 
groups are discernible "We can make them out only dimly' or 
indirectly', as a rule, because the Soviet Union does not have 
the overt partisanship or the open lobby'mg and publiaty' cam- 
paigns used by' pressure groups and rivals in a 'Western democracy' 
First, m the Soi'iet Party' and government, there has been 
historically' a spectrum of “left, center, and right” leaders mthin 
the Bolshevik or Communist Party' Robert V Daniels in his 
Conscience of the Revolution Communist Opposition in Soviet 
Russia,^ makes this very' clear, particularly mth his appended 
charts of cleavages m the Party' from 1917 to 1930 Besides the 
left-nght dimension, he discerns a “hard-soft” dimension among 
the factions Thus, in the 1928 to 1930 period, he places Stalm 
on the “right” end of his chart, and in the “hard” comer, i\Tth 
Bukharin and Rykoi on the right, too, but less “hard ” 
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At present, the word "ngJit” or "conservative” may give 
varying impressions, and so I would prefer to substitute the word 
doctrinaire, applying it to the neo Stalinists, among others 
Similarly, for the de-Stahnizers, we miglit use the term “flevible," 
rather than left or ‘liberal ” At varying times, we have seen 
in the doctrinaire group such men as Molotov, Kaganovicli, and 
Kozlov, while, among those showing more flexibility, have been 
Malenkov and Mikoyan * Between the two groupings, pre empt- 
ing the center like the superb politician he is, appears Premier 
Khrushchev, aided by such other “centrists" as Suslov 

The Twenty-first Party Congress of January and February, 
1959, gave indications of how otlier leaders fitted into this spec- 
trum Many of them spoke to the Congress about the “anti-Party 
group” of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov Spiridonov, the 
Leningrad Party Secretary, Presidium members Nikolai Ignatov 
and Nikolai Podgomy, Pavel Yudin (Ambassador to China), and 
Aleksandr Shelepm, head of the KGB, all denounced them 
strongly, Shelepm likened them to “Trotskyites and Rightists ” 
Suslov, who had supported and latei renounced the anti-Party 
group, Mikoyan, Anstov, and Kosygin made critical but less 
violent comments, as did Kirichenko, Kozlov, Furtseva, Brezhnev, 
and Marshal Malinovsky 

Nineteen other speakers expressed no views on the anti-Party 
group 2 Of the ten men in the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee after Stalin’s death there remained in the office as of 
May, 1963, only Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Suslov The other 
members in 1963 were Kuusinen and Shvemik (old hands m 
the top echelons of the Party), Brezhnev, and Kozlov, botli elected 
in 1957, Kosygin (who, like Mikoyan and Kozlov, is a First 

• Donald Zagona, m The Stno Soviet Conflict (Princeton Pnnceton Uni 
versity Press, 1962), shows on pp 156, 278, 378 and 405 how, m the 1950 s, 
the latter persons stressed the dangers of nuclear war, the power of mutual 
deterrence, and the desirability of more consumer goods producuon In 
this, the former group opposed them The Chinese, of all the Communist 
Parties, showed the least enthusiasm for Khrushchev's purge of the anti 
Party group," though the Chinese had disliked Malenkovs emphasis on con 
sumer goods because of its bad effect on availability of aid to China Sec 
"Mikoyan-Communist Trouble Shooter Communist Affairs, December, 1962, 

pp 19-22 
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Deputy Premier), Kanlenko, Podgorny, Polyansky, and Voronov ^ 
Now aside from being geneially doctrinaire or flexible, what 
pressure groups or cliques have these two scliools of political 
leaders used for their support? Let us take as one potential pres- 
sure group the industrial managers and coordinators, tlie men 
who actually operate die Russian apparatus of production Their 
motives are certainly not altogedier homogeneous, for example, 
the heai'y industr)' specialists surely agreed with the doctrinaire 
group in Its continuing stress on development of heai^ industiy^ 
and the armaments plant personnel would have a natural profes- 
sional interest in a continuing high level of production in their 
area Hoivever, the other segments of the economy are enhanced 
by an emphasis on consumer goods production, an emphasis that 
presupposes a relatively peaceable national posture, ■with a mod- 
erated level of armament programs 

Then, too, the typical factory manager or economic planner 
desires a healthy rate of capital remvestment, plant expansion, 
and replacement of obsolescent equipment With this aim is 
compatible neither runaivay militarism nor excessive catering to 
die public appetite for consumer goods We can conclude, really, 
that the industry people are heterogeneous, but not generally 
inclined to back up a doctnnaire or ultra-militarist faction That 
diey are an influential body is best proven by Khrushchev’s action 
in 1957 to abolish many powerful, national-level industiial min- 
istries, for -whicli he substituted less cohesive, less prestigious, 
regionally organized economic structures 

It is important to remember that the Soviet economy has a 
less ample base than our own, so that greater allocations of le- 
sources to major programs can only mean painful cutbacks else- 
ivhere A prime example is the Soviet missile and space program 
Its importance to the So%aet military planners hardly requires 
explanation, and it is important to the entire regime as a source 
of public pnde and international prestige At the same time, its 
budgetary' bite is more painful than that of a similar program 
in the United States Sirmlarly, the Soviet foreign aid programs, 
though far smaller than the American ones, make univelcome 
demands on the national economy In this sense alone, the cut- 
back and lartual termination of the loans and aid programs for 
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China was, without a doubt, very welcome to the Soviet economic 
and finanaal planners • 

Some authorities believe that the Sino-Soviet conflict was 
caused primarily by the Soviet government's refusal to allot huge 
resources to develop Chinese industry— a refusal which occurred 
because the people of Russia could not and would not tolerate a 
gigantic aid-to-Chma program t “Public opinion,” then, big and 
vague as it may be, is one more pressure of importance in the 
dynamics even of an authoritarian state Remember that when 
Harry Hopkins, talking with Stalin, snuled at the dictator’s 
statement that they must consider the effect of a proposed measure 
on Russian public opinion, Stahn admonished him, "Don’t 
laugh, we have our public opinion, too ” Hard to measure as a 
force, but worth noting here, is that special group, the writers 
and other intellectuals Often repressed under the doctrinaire 
influence, they still have managed to get their messages to the 
public at cruaal times t 

* There appears to have been no lending of funds for economic aid to 
China since 1954 The withdrawal of technical and military assistance per- 
sonnel in 1960— there had been ten thousand or more of them— brought the 
Soviet commitment down to almost nothing 

t Time, April 21, 1961, describes the Sino-Soviet trade agreement of that 
year as putting trade on a cash basis, with no Russian gram to spare for 
China Instead, the R. offered sugar, which was little help, since China 
was even then committed to take one mllhon tons of sugar from Castro It 
13 worth noung also that while Sino Soviet trade, even on a cash basis, shrank 
greatly in the past five years, Soviet shipments of oil continued This ivas 
truly an essential item for China Their dependence on Russia for it has 
given the Soviet government a certain influence over China, even when rela 
Uons were very unfriendly Note also that many of the Soviet technicians 
withdratvn from China in 1960 had gone there to help develop the local 
oil producmg capabihty New York Herald Tribune, August 6, 1962 

tNew York Herald Tribune, November 7, 1962 For example, Pravda 
printed Evtushenko’s poem, ‘Stalin’s Inheritors," on October 21, 1962, just 
one day before the public airing of the Cuban crisis The poems words, 
"Obviously, noivadays, it is for good reason that Stahn’s inheritors have heart 
failure," s^ed then as a public rebuke to the doctnnaire group, m the 
person of Koalov, who on April 11 had bad a severe heart attad^ Its pnnting 
on October 21 portended a rejection of the aggressive approach to the Cuban 
ensiB that was probably bemg urged by the doctnnaire group during those 

very days 
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Add to all the above-desmbed competing pressures and 
demands the further strain of poor-crop years in Soviet agricul- 
ture, as ivith the 1963 grain harvest, and it is plam that apportion- 
ment of resources to the respective national programs occasions 
a lot of strain and infighting 

Trying to relieve this strain, in November, 1962, Premier 
Khrushchev undertook a sweeping reorganization of the system 
of economic control He appointed Veniamin Dymshits, an 
engineer and investment expert who had also been made a 
Deput)' Premier in July, 1962, as the highest economic coordina- 
tor, and brought the Party more dynamically into the economic 
planning system There was also a reshufiBing of membership in 
the Central Committee’s Presidium, and in ministerial posts, 
bringing production specialists to the fore^ Four new deputy 
premiers ivere named Dmitri Polyansky, Ignati Novikov, Mikhail 
Lesechko, and Aleksandr Shelepin Only Shelepin was not an 
economic specialist, he was a trusted Klirushchev political aide 
These reorganizations seem to have implied an all-out effort to 
achieve more efficiency and productivity, through ivhich the ever 
heavier demands of pressure groups and national programs might 
somehow be met 

Also, in November, 1962, British sources ivere on record as 
predicting tliat Russian opinion might go for some disarmament 
or arms control measures, if only because the economy could 
not cany' all the costly competitive arms and space programs and 
still take care of the people This estimate, which has nov proven 
accurate, said “There are strong indications of widespread 
skepuasm m sections of the Soviet elite concerning Mr 
Klirushdiev’s promises of better living standards This atti- 
tude would deepen if it became knoim that a still greater 
share of resources was to be devoted to nuclear weapons 

The total goiemmcnt expenditures for 1962 exceeded die 
budgetaty estimates by about 2 3 billion rubles Only once before, 
m peacetime, had USSR expenditures exceeded estimates— in 
1958, and dicn only by 1 5 billion rubles® B\ April, 1963, the 
budget problems vere perhaps e\cn vorse Dmitn Ustino\ vas 
made die economic czar, as chairman of die nev Supreme 
National Economic Council It is interesting to note that he vas 
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formerly tlie overseer of tlie Soviet arms mdustr)’, and it ivas 
against this industry that Premier Khrushcliev turned in April 
witli public accusations of inefliciency, lack of discipline, and 
use of security to cover up its shortcomings 

The armed forces are a very strong pressure group which 
during three hundred years of Russian history have not only 
influenced governments, but repeatedly liave substituted one 
ruler for another, when the incumbent gave too little considera- 
tion to their standing or their aspirations 

Dunng the four years of collective leadership irhich followed 
Stalin's death, the military leaders were ranged against the doc- 
trinaire neo-Stahnists Marshal Zhukov was a member then of the 
Presidium of the Party’s Central Committee, his role in the fall 
of Beria and in Klhrushchev’s victory over the "anti-Party group” 
in the crucial Central Committee vote of 1957 is well known 
However, the military weight was probably throivn against the 
neo Stalinists in order to secure freedom of maneuver and to pre- 
vent a recurrence of a Stalin type of regime— the wholesale purge 
of the military leadership under Stalin in the 1980’s In fact, 
Zhukov’s removal as Defense Minister in 1957 was on the ground 
that he tned to subvert Party control in the army 

We cannot, therefore, consider that the mihtary sympathies 
rest really with the flexible or left-wing factions The programs 
which interest them the most— contmued maintenance of large 
forces— are best supported by a set of views advocated by the doc- 
trinaire neo-Stalinists, and by Mao’s China, which may be sum- 
marized as follows (1) the West, espeaally Germany and the 
United States, is malevolently aggressive and highly dangerous, 
(2) full-scale warfare may indeed occur, the alternative being 
surrender to Western aggression These views implied that the 
law of January 15, 1960, which provided for a 1,200,000 man 
reduction in the Soviet forces by the fall of 1961, should not be 
carried out as scheduled, and, in fact, it was not * 

• Marshal Malinovsky told the twenty second Party Congress that a nuclear 
attack against Russia was being prepared and that any war with the W«t 
would develop into a nuclear war Concerning the reduction of forces, be 
commented that 250,000 officers would be disdiarged in this reducuon He 
also remarked that only 35 per cent of a previous group of 70000 officers 
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The reduction was temporarily halted in August, 1961, m 
connection ivith the Berlin crisis It seems, hoivever, to have re- 
mained a live and controversial issue, because m the summer 
of 1962, Krasnaya Zvezda, the official publication of the armed 
forces, published a violent attack against a prot^g^ of Premier 
Khrushchev, Marshal Golikov, who was then Chief of the Political 
Directorate of the Armed Forces (He was replaced shortly 
thereafter) Krasnaya Zvezda reported that a conference of the 
top military leaders had accused Golikov of neglecting the wel- 
fare of the officers who ivere bemg discharged in connection "^vith 
the reductions of forces, and it alleged that he had caused the 
forces to lose many essential speaalists The paper went on to 
say that a number of the most senior generals considered the 
political leadenship responsible for many improper actions, 
including the promotion of political officers who should, instead, 
have been dismissed ® 

Aside from the pressure group of the victims of force reduc- 
tions in general, there is at the top of the military pyramid a 
formidable group of marshals, for whose retirement theie is no 
effective provision m law, and who thus have become an over- 
age, very conservative, yet prestigious lot, occupying all the top 
jobs in the Defense Mimstry and Armed Forces Furthermore, 
some fourteen marshals of the Soviet Union held full mem- 
bership in the Party’s Central Committee, and seventeen other 
very semor officers are candidate members, totalmg about 10 per 
cent of the aggregate Central Committee 

In April, 1963, almost a year after the removal of Marshal 
Gohkov, his successor m the Political Directorate, General of 
the Army Aleksie A. Epishev, ivTote an article saying ” the 
reasoning of some theoretiaans about the necessity of refusing to 
create mass armies, about the replacement of man by technolog}'. 


i\ho ivere discharged found jobs that did not imolve a long step douTurard 
on the soaal and economic ladder Most of the remainder nound up as 
laborers, the Marshal said (Frank J Johnson, No Substitute for Victory [Chi- 
cago Henry Regnerj Co , 1962] p 90) He could has e added that tlie forces 
had already been reduced gradually in the 1955—1960 period by about 
2 000,000 men, and they stood, according to Khrushches, at S 623 000 in 
January, 1960 
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has shoivn itself to be ivorthless The role of mass armies grows 
■with the increasing role and significance of teclinology m mod- 
em wars 

Earher in 1963, Pavel A Rotmistrov, marshal and IVorld 
War II hero, UTote in another magazine of the armed forces tliat 
Premier Khrushchev had laid a foundation for Soviet military 
doctrine, but that the detailed development and exposition 
of the nature of Soviet mihtary doctrine we find in the reports 
and statements of the Mmister of Defense, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union R Y Maimovsky and other mihtary figures 

This really outspoken comment— because most people inferred 
that the “theoretician" was the Premier— ivas uttered at a critical 
stage of decision making only a week after Epishev said this. 
Marshal Nikolai I Krylov was appointed Commander-in-Ciuef of 
Rocket Forces, and reports reached the M^est that this meant the 
USSR, had deaded to shift further resources to the armed 
forces, but espeaally to missiles Since the previous year, 1962, 
had seen a 40 per cent increase in the mihtary budget,^- it can 
be seen that the nation's resources were being sorely taxed 

Opposition to the large-scale production of ICBM's, irhich 
began in 1957-1958, when the USSR, was already technically 
ready to schedule it, brought a number of contending interest 
groups into play The dommant group among the mihtary, the 
Ground Force people, probably opposed it, ivith the help of 
tivo other strong groups, the Air Defense Force, which emphasizes 
AA rockets, and the leaders of the Air Force The latter group 
naturally had a relation to ICBM enthusiasts in budgetar}' hag- 
ghng that resembled the American competition betiveen advo- 
cates of large bomber production as against an all-out ICBM 
effort,^® 

At any rate, by 1962 the Army's opposiuon to the "more bang 
for a buck” or "more rubble for a ruble" approach no longer 
prevented the programming of large-scale production of ICBM's 
Also, 1962 brought the Soviet move to install IRBM’s in Cuba 
They had as many as tivo hundred of tliese altogether, while their 
grand total of available ICBM's ivas probably only about fifty “ 
Furthermore, their strategic bombers were outnumbered tenfold 
by those of the United States This great gap m striking power 
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would have been narrowed i£ the IRBM’s could have been placed 
m Cuba and kept there 

It IS also conjectured that Khrushchev hoped by thus narrow- 
ing the gap to appease his military leaders, without incurring 
the painful expense of an all-out ICBM-buildmg program How- 
ever that may be, the Cuban crisis was the high-water mark, for 
the early sixties, of dynamic moves or threats against the powers 
of the Western Alliance Simultaneously, the threat of renewed 
doctrmaire, neo-Stahnist power within Russia was relieved some- 
what, and the subsequent events led toward increasing trouble 
with China and peaceful accommodations with the West 

There were setbacks in this process, of course The budget- 
related mihtary agitation of January to April, 1963, previously 
described, was coupled with persistent reports that Khrushchev 
would give up to the doctrmaire Frol Kozlov either his premier- 
ship or his post as First Secretary of the Party Also, his con- 
structive correspondence with President Kennedy on a nuclear 
test ban m December, 1962, was superseded by a “difBcult” atti- 
tude in Apnl, 1963 Simultaneously, in the January to May, 
1963, penod, Khrushchev found it expedient to say that the Sino- 
Soviet arguments were only a quarrel between friends, and his 
government moved toward another conference with the Chmese, 
held finally in Moscow m July, 1963 

However, Frol Kozlov became ill, and, ivith other adjust- 
ments about which we can only guess, this phase passed Where 
in April Khrushchev had called for worldwide Communist unity 
and for curbs against “war-minded impenahst madmen,”^’’ by 
July the atmosphere ivas different The Sino-Russian conference 
began with strict secrecy, but it was soon evident that the Soviet 
leaders were unable or unwilling to reach agreement icith the 
Chinese Peking Radio on July 10 accused the Soviet government 
of trying to poison the relations of the two countries On July 
13, Anastas Mikoyan joined the Soviet delegation, ivhich had 
been led by Mikhail Suslov,^® but it was not even possible to 
quiet doim the discord in which the meeting ended 

Moving again to friendliness with the ^V^’est and to talk of 
disarmament and peace, Khrushchev found himself able to speak 
out \er)' hopefully on the test-ban treaty as early as July 2, and 
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by September, 1963, the test-ban treaty was a fully latified 

reality 20 

Now let us review briefly the earlier diplomaq^ of 1960-1963 
which accompanied the internal maneuverings of the Russian 
pressure groups The period began when tlie U-2 affau* and the 
stormy conference of Eisenhower and Khrushcliev at Pans showed 
that the Spirit of Camp David” was dispelled Three days after 
the U-2 shootdown, a surprise session of the Central Committee 
was held During it, Kirichenko and Belyaev were dropped from 
Presidium, and Kirichenko from the Party Secretanat as well 
Also dropped from the Secretariat were Anstov, Pospelov, Ignatov, 
and Furtseva, while Kozlov was the lone addition to that body 

When Khrushchev reported to the Supreme Soviet, in this 
same week, and cited the U-2 flight, diere was an interruption 
from a member, who interjected, "How does that agree ivith 
Eisenhower's unctuous speeches?” The interruption, an almost 
unheard-of thing, was probably planned by the doctrinaire fac- 
tion 22 Next, from May 11 to 14, a major politico military confer- 
ence was held, at which Malinovsky discussed "the increase in 
the readiness to fight "23 

In June, 1961, came the Kennedy-Khrushchev encounter at 
Vienna, best described by the President’s own word, "somber” 
The summer of that year brought the building of the Berlm 
Wall and the related crisis All the while, there was an unstable, 
sometimes critical, situation in Laos and Viet Nam, m which 
the Russians may at times have tried to extend a quieting 
influence There was little that they could do, really, to control 
the Southeast Asian situations, but they adnuttedly could have 
made these troubles worse, by cooperating with Red Chma From 
this cooperation, the USS^ moved farther and farther dunng 
this penod The Party conferences at Bucharest and Moscow 
in 1960 and at the Twenty-second Party Congress in 1961 were 
increasingly violent demonstrations of deep differences betiveen 
the two Red giants, with Moscow rejecting the Chinese view that 
violent world revoluuon and world war against the “impenahsts' 

IS both mevitable and, indeed, desmable 

These conferences were more than mere oratorical competi- 
tion, of course Both the Chinese and the Russians used them as 
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a platform for trj'ing to convince die other Red bloc members and 
the Communist Parties in both neutralist and Western bloc 
nations diat they ivere right, and that their respective progiams 
offered more for the future of communism More important 
still, they ivere appealing to die latent opposition in the rival 
countT)' The Russians ivere dunking, for one thing, of the 
Chinese rmhtary leadership, which had everything to gam m 
terms of modem equipment and technical support by a rap- 
prochement mth the Russians The Chinese could appeal to the 
doctrinaue Russians, on grounds of Marxist dogma, as well as 
to the Sonet marshals, "whose quest for appropnations made 
them often allies of the doctnnaue group 

The Bucliarest Confeience of Commumst Parties met m late 
June, 1960 From the fifth to the ninth of June, die General 
Counal of the World Federation of Trade Unions was in ses- 
sion at Peking, and ivas used as a forum for a strong indictment 
of Khrushchev's view that world wars ivere to be avoided, this 
indictment bemg deliveied by the Chinese Vice President of 
the VTTU He also attacked Kluushchev’s belief in the pos- 
sibihty of peaceful coexistence ivith the capitalist "world, and in 
the possibility of disarmament as a corollar)' to peaceful existence 

This clear challenge to the Soviet Premier must have strength- 
ened the Premier’s resolve to have it out "inth the Chinese at 
Bucharest There he told the Chinese representative that Mao 
'v'as an ultra-dogmatist, with the same narrow vieu'point that 
Stalm had, and that the Chmese were ignorant of the potential 
of nuclear iveapons m modem ivarfare The Chinese replied 
^wth similar bitterness However, Khrushchev’s speech to the 
general meeting attacked Mao more vaguely, and the final com- 
nmnique of die meeting avoided a statement of the Smo-Russian 
discord 25 

Back m Russia, the Premier appeals to hav^e enlisted the aid 
of Kozlov', Suslov, and other influential Party members to 
acquaint the Soviet Party vnth the dispute, and to prepare both 
die Party leadership and pubhc opimon for the further con- 
frontation that was to come at the Mosco"ir conference of all the 
Communist Parties in November, 1960 The prmapal Soviet 
delegates to this conference are an interesting Ime-up, espeaall) 
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if compircd uith ihc alignments noted prcMously with regard 
to tlic attach on the "anti-Part) group” m 1957, and jn later 
factional mancu\cnngs They vere Khrushchci, Kozlov, Mik- 
0 )an, Brezhnev, Siislo\, Pospclo\, and rurtsc\'a-® 

In the November meeting, the Chinese complained of the 
withdrawal of Soviet teclinicians from China, w’hicli ivas earned 
out during the summer It is significant that the Russian delega- 
tion gave as one reason for tlie witlidrawal of the technicians the 
fact tliat die)' were being led astray b> Chinese propaganda =• 
This seems to rcficci a genuine concern b) die Khrushdiev leader- 
ship that there be no effective infiltration of Russian public 
opinion on the controversial issues involved— that die doctn- 
naire position should reach the public only when accompanied 
by suitable rebuttal TVe shall see more of this concern later 
Most significant of all for the shaping up of Russian opinion, 
the Chinese at this Moscow conference w’cre so uncompromising, 
so careless about inter-Party harmony except on their owm terms, 
and so brutally inclined to accept or even w’elcome a nuclear war 
which might— as they diemselves put it— hill 50 per cent of the 
populations involved, that they lost much of the support their 
dieones had previously enjoyed in die Russian and the other 
Communist Parties Khrushchev, on the other hand, w'as adapt- 
able enough to agree, m the final Declaration of the conference, 
that the class struggle and anti-impcnalist struggle could go on 
eneigetically under “peaceful coexistence 

At the Twenty-second Party Congress, m October, 1961, the 
USSR delegauon made a pretense of focusing its attach on 
Albania, w’hile the Chinese, conversely, emphasized a defense of 
Albania On later occasions, also, their press quoted Albanian 
critiasms of Khrushdiev, instead of making an original, overtly 
Chinese attach on the Soviet Premier In this ivay, the adver- 
saries avoided attaching one another direcdy Hoivever, die real 
importance of the noisy Albanian defiance of Khrushchev, abetted 
by China, ivas that it could serve as a rallying point for anti- 
Khrushdiev acuons in Russia and around the Communist world 
So It was that Vyacheslav Molotov, who after his fall from 
power with the “anti-Party group” in 1957 had been sent to 
Mongolia as the Soviet envoy, was apparendy in too convenient a 
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spot for dealing ivitli Mao’s government Consequently, he was 
moved to Vienna, where he served with the International Atomic 
Energy' Agenq' From tiiere he wote a letter to tlie Central 
Committee denouncing tlie new, flevible foreign policy His 
follois ing was strong enough to draw much attention at the time 
of tlie Twenty-second Party Congress in the form of another 
denunciatory campaign against tlie “anti-Party group In 
January, 1962, his cause was active enough tliat he proceeded 
from Vienna to Moscow to piesent his views on peaceful coexist- 
ence, etc. His stay in Moscow was punctuated by an attack on 
him in tlie January 17 issue of Pravda On the same day, the 
Sveriska Dagbladct of Stockliolm reported tliat Molotov had left 
certain delicate memoirs on safe deposit in Switzerland as a form 
of “life insurance ” These were reported to include tliree chapters 
on Sino-Soviet relations For one thing, Molotov described anti- 
Chinese discrimination and abuses affecting 1,800,000 Clunese 
brought to work m Russia under a Sino-Soviet agreement Many 
were allegedly forced to do manual labor, although qualified 
for skilled ivork, and the wages were far below the usual Rus- 
sian scales 

To look further at the simple nationalistic aspect of the 
Russian side of the dispute with China, there are many factors 
which helped to focus the attention of many Russians on China 
as a threat to their country It is safe to assume tliat many of 
the military leaders were sufficiently impressed by these factors 
to be weaned away somewhat from the doctrinaire emphasis on 
the Western menace, and to support more flexible national poli- 
cies, more paafic toward the West Adlai Stevenson tells us 
that most of the Russian offiaals with whom he talked about 
China were worried about the buirgeoning Chinese population. 
Its aggressive government, and their long common border 

Contributing to the hostile feelings also was the traditional 
Russian security-consaousness and reluctance to share the most 
advanced technology The refusal to give the Chinese atomic 
and missile know-how was the best demonstration of this, and 
the refusal served, furthermore, to embitter the Chinese against 
the Russians 

Border inadents were another matter involving, from the 
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Russian point of view, simple national defense Them anxiety 
about the border was given substance by Peking’s claim that 
the territories Russia had gained by the Treaty of Peking of 
1860 should be returned, and by Chinese maps which persistently 
showed parts of the Sino Soviet border and much of the Sino- 
Mongolian border as “undemarcated,” while Russian maps had, 
of course, continued to show these borders very precisely Also, 
the official Chinese maps up to the Commumst period always 
showed the Pamir region of Soviet Central Asia as Chinese 
Although the Mao Regime withdrew those, everyone knows tliat 
the Chinese claim there is historically as valid as the claims on 
the Indian frontier 

There is an unconfirmed report that soon after the Bucharest 
Conference of June, 1960, the Chinese sent some forces across 
the Soviet frontier and erected some fortifications, and that 
Soviet troops proceeded to wipe them out.®s llate in 1962, Peking 
finally got around to makmg a formal border delimitation treaty 
with Mongolia and a preliminary agreement ivith Pakistan on 
frontiers®* In a way, though, this underscored the continued 
absence of any such understandmg with the USSR or with 
India 

Substantial border flareups occurred in 1962, though only on 
September 5, 1963, did Peking bnng them to light, with a broad- 
cast charging that Russia, in Apnl and May of 1962, coerced 
tens of thousands of Chinese atizens into entermg the USSR 
China also chaiged that the U S S R then tried to overthrow the 
local government in the IIi district of Sinkiang Province • Those 
who crossed the Soviet frontier at this time were probably 
refugees, quite possibly belonging to the non-Chinese raaal 
groups which are numerous m Northwestern China At any rate, 
the Soviets considered them refugees and refused to return them 
to the Chinese authonties 

At about the same time, the Russians reported that tliey 
caught some Chinese citizens at Naushki, on the Soviet-Mon- 

*New York Herald Tribune, September 7, 1963 The R , m the 
Kazakhstan Pravda of September 29. 1963. retorted ts.th accounts of Chm^ 
machme gunners in Di massaenng the would be refugees, who were of Kara 
stock Ibtd, October 2, 1963 
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golian border, allegedly smuggling into the USSR literature 
"hostile to the Soviet Union ” After some resistance and "hooh- 
gamsm” by the Chinese, they were expelled from Russia®^ 

The most sweepmg charge has come this year in a Soviet 
government statement that the Peking government has tried “to 
appropriate individual sections of Soviet territory,” and that the 
Chinese violated the border five thousand times in the year 
1962 alone®® 

Next, let us see how the Sino-Soviet feud and the feuding 
factions withm Russia are related to conditions within the lesser 
Communist Parties The Soviet Russian Party and government 
have, of course, a continuing great interest in leading the world- 
■vvide Communist movement This interest is reinforced by a 
desue for power and influence around the world which is both 
a matter of nationalism and of conspiratorial communism, of 
“world revolution ” In taking up this point, we should not forget 
the split, from the early days of the Soviet regime, between the 
advocates of “soaalism in one country” and “World revolution,” 
the Stahn-Trotsky conflict, known to be a divisive influence in 
Russia dunng the first two post-revolutionary decades Now, in 
the 1960’s, we can conclude at least that world leadership of 
communism is highly important to the Russian Party and gov- 
ernment as a matter of prestige and as a worldwide “resource,” 
that IS, as a means of implementing all sorts of Soviet aims or 
activities Also, Party discipline and good order around the world 
IS inevitably related to good order and discipline within the 
Russian Party itself 

Peking has effectively challenged Moscow’s primacy in many 
areas in recent years The Chinese can do this because of their 
non-white” status, and because of their clear record as a past, 
and allegedly present, victim of European and American imper- 
ialism In their economic problems, too, they have much in 
common with the poor, industrially pnrmtive areas of the world 
As Dr Walt Rostow would put it, the Russians have reached 
technological maturity,” while the Chinese are far from doing so 
This means that relatively crude Chinese expedients for indus- 
tnahzation, and the Chinese programs m general may seem apphc- 
s^ble to Visitors from less developed countries, ivhile a Russian 
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demonstration of a full) automated, high]) intricate and cost!) 
industrial plant may seem imprcssne but irrclciant to a nation 
■which lacks tlie capital to set up such a plant and lacks the tccli- 
nology to support it 

The Chinese, i\ho are at least as conscious of prestige and 
world position as tlie Russians are, began in earnest to offer 
a isorldinde challenge in earl) 1960, "when the) created tlie 
Committee for die Support of Afro-Asian Emancipation Mo\e 
ments, and die Chinese-African Friendship Societ) ^\Tiilc the 
latter worked on cultural and economic exchanges, Peking pro- 
ceeded, in Januar)’, 1961, to establish the Chinese People’s Com- 
mittee for the Aid of African Countries against Aggression, a 
propaganda oigan, and the Institute for African Affairs, for the 
training of African members of die Party In die field of radio 
broadcasts to the less developed nations, China competes s)ste- 
matically widi Russia, with considerable success as to both 
quantity of programs and content At exliibitions and trade fairs, 
the Chinese ha^e gone to mudi expense to show "wliat diey can 
offer the newly emergent nations 

Chinese trade and economic aid can hardly be huge in quan- 
tit), but It has been carefully placed to supplement the ideological 
infiltration The terms of Chinese aid have at times been more 
attractiie than the Soiiet terms— with the offering of interest- 
free loans, for example In trade agreements, it has not been 
difficult to rival Soviet terms— the USSR is often a notoriously 
hard bargainer in its agreements 

The USSR authorities seem to have tried hard to cultiiate 
the new'l) emergent nations, dirough extensive acceptance of 
Afro-Asian students at Russian universities, to mention one pro- 
gram As of 1963, there were two thousand Africans studying at 
Patnee Lumumba Friendship University in Moscois and one 
thousand more stud)ing elsei\here in Russia, as compared ■w'lth 
five thousand in the United States These tliree thousand have 
been w'ell and careful!) treated by the authorities, but still 
there have been mterraaal inadents and complaints, as w'cll as 
dissatisfaction wnth curricula * Otlier disillusionments for die 

• New Tork Times, August 9, 1963 China also, hosting oter three thousand 
foreign students, has had comparable troubles In August, 1962, thirt) 
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Soviets came at the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference at Moshi, 
Tanganyika, where their delegation found that the Chinese 
representatives were far better received, while President Nyerere 
of Tanganyika implied that the Russians were just a new type 
of white exploiters who wished to colonize Africa As one Rus- 
sian observer at the conference, Vladimir Kudryavtsev, put it 
“Some of the more chauvinistically inclined leaders would like 
to direct the solidarity movement, not against imperialism and 
colonialism and its agents, but against all white people ” 

The Chinese challenge was particularly vigorous, in the polit- 
ico-military area, m 1962 Not only did the North Vietnamese, 
with Peking’s military support, continue an effective fight m 
Laos and South Viet Nam, but the Chinese undertook an open 
invasion of India, in which they were successful That is, they 
took over, without great opposition or setbacks, large strips of 
temtory on India’s northern borders 

The Soviet Union’s role in the same year, 1962, must have 
seemed contrastingly passive or unsuccessful to many Afro-Asian 
and Latin Amencan observers The Soviets tried, at least through 
general statements, and perhaps through more pointed represen- 
tations, to restrain the Chinese in Southeast Asia and in the 
Indian invasion If they produced any effect, there was certainly 
no overt evidence or recognition of this 

Likewise, in the encounter with the Umted States about the 
missile installations in Cuba, m October and November of 1962, 
the Khrushchev leadership appeared in a hesitant or compro- 
mising role, in the eyes of highly aggressive Communists every- 
■where, and the Chinese leaders repeatedly and raucously de- 
nounced tlie Soviet Premier for this, calhng his action “appease- 
ment" or a new “Munich The large segment of world opmion, 
and of Russian public opimon, which took some comfort from 
the Soviet Premier’s policies, would probably agree with Walter 
Lippmann, when he said of the Indian and Cuban affairs “But 
■'vhile the two crises on opposite sides of the world are not con- 
nected, they are in highly important ways related In Cuba the 

Cameroonian students left China or were expelled, after the) complained of 
taaal discrimination and lack of contaa with the people Communist 
^Uairs, October, 1962, p 15 
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Soviet Union has liad to abandon an effort to extend us poivcr 
in the Americas, in the Sino Indian conflict it is confronted with 
a distinct and dramatic loss of influence and powei in the heart 
of Asia 

It IS interesting to note, in both the Indian and Cuban crises, 
a double shift in Soviet day-to day policy making which strongly 
indicates rival factions at work There ivas the Soviet offer to 
provide MIG jet fighters to India or to assist in having them 
built in India As of August, 1962, angry Chinese representations 
against tins step had apparently produced no effect By Nov'cm- 
ber, however, a "high Soviet Military source" indicated that the 
Russians had canceled tlieir agreement to sell a dozen MIG 21 
jet fighters to India, and Pravda and Jzvestta had dropped tlieir 
neutrality in the Indian frontier issue and had begun to suj> 
port the Chinese case against the McMahon Line of frontier 
demarcation However, on November 10, Prime Minister Nehru 
stated that the Soviets had unofficially indicated that sixteen 
MIG 2rs would be delivered on schedule,'*^ and Russia offered 
other technical support, such as a $15,000,000 contract for oil- 
drilling equipment,^- as well as shipment of spare parts for the 
transport planes and helicopters which the Soviets had fur- 
nished India early in 1962 

On December 1, 1962, in another reversal, the New Delhi 
Government was notified that the USSR would not deliver 
the sixteen MIG 2rs, but would build a MIG manufacturing 
plant in India and deliver a token number of MiG's while 
the factory was being built 

Similarly, at the height of the Cuban crisis, the three prin- 
cipal stages in the position of the Soviet Premier featured abrupt 
changes from (1) an aggressive attitude to (2) a much less bellig- 
erent position, with apparently anxious concern for peace to (3) a 
perceptibly firmer posture, permitting, however, terms that both 
nations could accept 

Not only had there been disharmony among the policy makers 
in Moscow on the Indian and Cuban issues, but the two affairs 
led to further discord among the Communists There had been 
some Latin Americans all the while among the pro Chinese 
minority which, at the Smo-Soviet confrontations in Moscow 
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ouTi Party Congicss 11111011 concluded on November 24, 1962” 
The Czccli Party boss, Novotny, i\lio is of Stalinist inclination, 
like Ulbnclit of Last German), neici tlielcss bi ought the editorial 
pohc)’ of his part) papci. Rude Piavo, firmly into consonance with 
tlie Khrushchev side of the Smo-Soviet dispute at this same time 
The Rumanian Party made just enough pro Peking moies to 
extract economic concessions fiom the USSR ” 

In Asia, the Chinese influence predominated in the Japanese 
Ckimmunist Paity, and tliere nas not lung surprising about the 
Chinese control of the North Korean and North Viet Nam satel- 
lites, but in the case of the Mongolian People's Republic an 
interesting conflict came into the open on Januar)' 8, 1963, i\hcn 
tlie First Secretar)’ of that countr)’’s Party, Yumsh.agiii Tsedenbal, 
addressed a speaal "ideological conference" m Ulan Bator lie 
declared tliat Peking had busily built factions in almost cvciy 
Communist Party, and had irresponsibly soivn discord every- 
where He accused the Chinese of using the idcolog)' of national- 
ism as a weapon, while disguising this nationalism ns ultra revolu- 
tionary The conference denounced the pro Chinese nationalist 
faction of D Tumur Ocliir, former Mongolian Party Secretaiy 
and Politburo member The importance to the USSR of the 
Sino-Soviet tugof-war ovci Mongolia ivas underscored at this 
time by prominent mention of laige-scale Sonet economic aid to 
the Mongols, and by the arrival of a special Soviet delegation to 
tins conference, headed by Leonid Ihchev 

So far, in discussing tlie Smo Soviet rnalry in vaiious nations, 
we have considered mainly the effort to dominate the parties of 
Communist faithful in each country In addition to that, tlic 
Russian leaders must be concerned with their appeal to socialists 
of many t)pes— in popular front movements, where those are expe- 
dient— and ivitli die prospect of support under some conditions 
from many sorts of "peace advocates” around the ivorld— a group, 
however amorphous, to whicli Moscow’s "peace campaigns” often 
have been directed m die past two decades The appeal of peace 
as an issue could be strong, as we have seen, ividiin die U S S R 
Itself and every ivhere 

Now die result of Peking’s belligerence has been to leave these 
promising Helds to the Russians Moderate Socialists ivere alien- 
ated by China’s aggressive moves, particularly diose of such 
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In another .aspect of the peace issue, the nurlc.u test ban 
treats, under attach ftoin the ( hincsc People's Republic, ns ssell 
as from factions in the U S .S R nntl the USA, was pointedly 
denounced h^ Premier C.hou Ln l.ii m a message to the 1^05 
W’oild Conference against Nuclcai W'cajions, held in nnoshiina 
on the anniscrsar) of the dropping of the atomic bomb on August 
G Chou said that the treat) would increase the danger of nuclcai 
war, srhilc his delegates accused the USSR of selling out to the 
United States This Chinese criticism continued throughout 
the negotiation of the treat) and esen after the ratification 

As this paper is being svritten, the Chinese are pressing to 
bring tlie Sino Soviet dispute before a ‘AVorld Com t of Commu- 
nists” for settlement The Indonesian Party leader, D M Aidit, 
has called for such a “jury trial,” while the P.artics of Portugal 
and Paraguay, more in line svith Moscow’s feelings, have implied 
diat tlic world meeting would contemplate a denunciation of 
the Chinese Party 

To sum up this discussion, Sino Soviet relations in the sixties 
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have been influenced by the changing i\ays in iv'hich the Russians 
have met the folloivmg problems (1) Hou' to allocate the hmited 
Sonet resources among many programs and many demandmg 
mterests? Most influential among these have been the competing 
demands for large, nn-redticed ground forces, and/or an all-out 
missile and space effort, the need of industry for capital invest- 
ment, and the people’s aspiration for a better standard of linng 
(2) How to keep the authority and prestige of the Sonet State and 
the Sonet Party at the highest possible level? This problem 
brought many changes in Soviet politics and government policies, 
including deasions on economic aid and military' backing for 
the "comradely nations ’’ 

The Khrushchev approach to these problems has been re- 
peatedly' challenged by the Chinese, ivho looked for support from 
neo-Stalmists m the Russian Party and other Commimist Parties 
The challenge to Khrushcliev’s group u'as sustained also by the 
Russian ground force leaders, as recently as the spring of 1968 
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An Interpretation of Professor 
Kamikawa’s View of Japanese 

Dipiomacy 

YUNG-HWAN JO 

Adams State College 

Japan’s past expansion in East Asia has been subject to var- 
ious interpretations among scholars The interpretations that 
are rather familiar to Western scholars can be classified into 
three groups (1) plot thesis v Conroy’s non-plot antithesis, 
(2) from Mason’s thesis of "rule from below’’ (i e , the policy of 
the field army became the offiaal policy of the Impenal govern- 
ment) to Maruyama’s antithesis of "fasasm from above’’ (i e , 
the Tosei group, by seizing control of the army, imposed fasasm 
on the Japanese people), and (3) the Marxists’ interpretation ^ 
The purpose of this paper is to introduce a "geopolitical” 
interpretation of Japanese diplomacy by ivay of evaluatmg Pro- 
fessor Hikomatsu Kamikawa’s works on international affairs 
Graduated from the Tokyo Impenal Umversity ivith a bache- 
lor’s degree in political saence and a doctor’s degree m Ian', 
Kamikawa served lus alm a mater as a professor for twenty years 
In 1952 he ivas aivarded the Japan Academy Pnze for his three- 
volume ivork entitled "Current History of Diplomacy ” 

Today he is Director of the Japan Institute of International 
Affairs (Nihon Kokusai Mondai Kenkyu-sho), n'hich is the 
Japanese counterpart of the Bntish Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and also Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Japan Assoaation of International Relations (Nihon Kokusai 
Sajigakusai) = One of Japan’s pioneer scholars and researchers 
of international problems, Karmkaiva may ivell be considered 
as the dean of diplomatic historians in Japan 
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Before dealing' \vitli Kamikaiva’s 'v'lcivs on Japanese diplomacy, 
a biief sketch of his concept of ivorld liistory in relation to the 
changing pattern of international politics seems necessary 

I 

Kamikawa’s theor)’ of international relations is stated in his 
Outline of International Relations (Kokusai seiji-gaku gairon),^ 
Japan’s first systematic and laborious \vork in the field of inter- 
national relations In tlie light of siv tliousand years of world 
history, international politics is viewed as having evolved accord- 
ing to a dialectic system The state of nature (anarcliy) in Greece 
was followed by Alexander’s Macedonian Empire ivhich was 
replaced by the Roman (world) Empire The Roman Empire ivas 
succeeded by artotlier state of nature, whicli in turn u'as replaced 
by a quasi-world empire in the form of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the Catliolic world diurcli This quasi-world empire, which 
ivas a s^Tithesis of tlie Roman Empire and the subsequent state 
of nature, was tlien followed by a modem quasi-state of nature 
lasting over five hundred years as the "age of rival chiefs ’’ Today’s 
world IS in a transitional stage from this quasi-state of nature to 
another quasi- or genuine world empire^ 

In lus ambitious attempt to erect laws which would demon- 
strate recurrence and regularity in history, Kamikawa could not 
escape being both a researcher and an artist of some license '' 
As for die coming world empire, Kamikaiva concurs with 
Friedrich Meinecke’s view was the present Engltsch-Amertkamsche 
Dyarchie and Gesamtbui gschaft would last almost indefinitely 
and that today’s -world is a harbinger of die Anglo-Saxon’s "uni- 
versal world empire ’’ And thus, he opposes the diesis of "Finis 
Europe’’ as variously advanced by Arnold Toynbee, Oswald 
Spengler and Joseph Kunz® As he concludes that the Anglo- 
Saxon’s empire is predetermined, he holds that one can only 
strive to see that it becomes a democratically evolved world 
federation 

To Kamikawa, the most fundamental causes diat bring changes 
in the system and process of international politics are in the 
following order (I) the economic factor, (2) the political factor. 
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(S) tlie militar)' factor, and (4) the intellectual factor Kamikaiva 
denies Ins economic factor essentially from Louis Gumplowiz’s 
Pricis dc Sociologic (p 370) • These arguments appear to parallel 
the “organismic tlieory of state’’ and "tlieory' of Lehensraum,” 
botlr of ivhich have been tlie key concepts of contemporary' geo- 
pohtiaans In explaining the succession from economic expan- 
sion to political expansion and from political expansion to mili- 
tary preparation and n-ar, Kamikawa ates approvingly from both 
Franz Oppenheimer’s The State (pp 24-27) and Scott Neanng’s 
War (pp 136-137) ® The intellectual factor is briefly mentioned 
to the effect tliat tlie intellectual advancement of people has 
greatly contributed to tlie economic, poliucal and military' 
“cultures” of human soaety' 


n 

According to Professor Kamikaiva, the foreign policy of Japan 
or any otlier country can be divided into three elements (1) the 
geographic and histone foundations, (2) the political objectives to 
maintain the nation’s existence, security' and prospenty’, and 
(3) the appropnate means to achieve these objectives^ In com- 
plete agreement with Karl Haushofer, Kamikawa characterizes 
the geopolitical condition of Japan as the most fundamental 
determinant of Japanese foreign policy 

In Its embry'omc stage of gronth as a modem nation-state, 
Japan ivas relatively undisturbed by external pressures Since 
Japan was an insular country in the Paafic, only sea poners 
could exert political or military' influence on the island But, 
until the latter half of die nineteenth century the only' access 
route between Europe and Japan was a sea route passing the 
Cape of Good Hope I'la the Indian Ocean or an overland route 
across Siberia Because of its limited contact inth Europe and 
Its position off the major trade route, the influence exerted by 
the European sea powers has been relatively i\eak and thus 
Japan to its good fortune was able to escape temtonal losses 
(This I leiv IS also shared by American pohtical geographers ^) 
On the other hand, Kamikawa argues that by' nrtue of her 
geographical proximity to the land mass of Asia, the insular 
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country is m fact one of the most important "Mittel-Iage" (mid- 
dle zones) sandwiched between land and sea powers He illus- 
trates this fact with the Mongols' efforts to mvade Japan Carry- 
ing this mterpretation to the present time he sees that the island 
IS adjacent to three spheres of influence, namely, Slavs, Anglo 
Saxons and Hans (Chinese) In such a position, it is inevitable 
that Japan become a "cockpit of nations ” It is this uniqueness 
of Japanese geopolitics combining the advantage of insularity 
and the disadvantage of the "middle zone” that has determined 
the course of the last one hundred years of Japanese history 
"from glory to the grave 

Meiji leaders sensed intuitively the difBcuIty of Japan as an 
international "middle zone,” and thus they led a half-century 
stru^le to secure a "free hand" in the "dog-eat-dog” ivorld As 
a result, Japan emerged following World War I as one of the 
five land powers and one of the three sea powers of the ivorld 
(There is clear evidence that the Meiji leaders were keenly cog- 
nizant of the implications of Japan’s geographical location^*) 
However, the resulting position of the growing nation was not 
without difficulties It was faced on the continent of Asia by the 
tivo world giants— China and Russia— and to the soutlieast by 
the two wealthiest and strongest sea poivers— Great Britain and 
the United States Hence, it was of utmost importance for Japan 
to have an insight into the shifting balance of power among 
these giants 

To understand this view, one must turn to Kamikaiva’s view 
of history He interprets history as a constant struggle between 
the land powers and the sea powers, and in this struggle he secs 
tlie world as divided into three zones (1) tlie continental Pivot 
(Heartland) Area, covering most of the U S S R , (2) tlie oceanic 
zone of the Outer or Insular Crescent, which is largely under the 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon sea powers, and (3) the middle zone 
consisung of the coastland zone of the Inner or Marginal Crescent 
covering the non-Russian part of Europe and the monsoon areas 
of Asia 10 Thus his view of history and world geography is seen 
to be merely a reiteration of Sir Halford Mackinder’s celebrated 

Heartland tlieory” , , ^ 

Although the British and Japanese homelands were termed 
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by Mackinder as the "Offshore Island,”^® Kamikawa treated them 
as identical with the United States m the Insular Crescent In 
geopolitical terms Japan belonged to the Insular Crescent and 
thus was destined to come under the domination of Anglo- 
American sea power Hence, the ultimate cause which led to 
Japan’s total defeat was that her leaders, oblivious of this funda- 
mental geopolitical fact, led the maritime Japan to clash with the 
maritime Britain and the United States (From this it can be 
deduced that it was a geopohtical mistake for the land-power 
Germany to attack the land-power Russia ) 

As stated before, geopolitically Japan is located in the sphere 
of Insular Crescent Nevertheless, histoncally she has always 
belonged to the sphere of East Asia, although the histone basis 
of Japanese diplomacy too is, m the opinion of Kamikawa, 
fundamentally conditioned by the geopohtical basis From ancient 
times Japanese diplomacy was directed toward the contment, and 
Korea was a viaduct between the continent and Japan For this 
reason, the Korean pemnsula was viewed as an area of hfe-and- 
death importance, just as Flanders was to Britain Since Korea, 
Manchuria and most of China were mcluded in the Marginal 
Crescent, which could not escape the pressures either from the 
maritime powers or from the continental powers, Kamikawa is 
not surprised that Japan recently attempted to expand her 
influence to catch up with other areas of the world and picked 
these areas as her theater of action 

After successfully challenging China and Russia's influence 
in Korea, Japan annexed the latter With Korea as an integral 
part of the Japanese empire, Manchuna appears in Kamikawa’s 
vocabulary as a "middle zone’’ of the Fair East He vieivs it as 
the Balkans or Belgium of the Far East 21 Despite the fact that 
Manchuria was almost a cockpit for China, Russia, Japan, Eng- 
land and the United States, beginnmg in 1931 the Japanese 
government anachronistically considered Manchuna as a speaal 
problem affecting only China and Japan, and the question should 
therefore be settled between the tivo Mflien the Soviet Union 
proposed to Japan a non-aggression pact immediately after the 
Manchunan Inadent, the Japanese cabinet boldly refused. To 
Kamikawa, this was a great miscalculation on the part of Japan -- 
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Spurred by the success of the army m the Manchurian Inci- 
dent, in December, 1934, the Japanese navy informed London 
and Washington of Japan's decision to abrogate the Washington 
Naval Agreement Subsequently, Japanese delegates ivitli^ew 
from the Naval Disarmament Preliminary Conference in London 
Accordingly these actions made Japan a sworn enemy of the 
maritime powers which saw their own naval supremacy was 
threatened 

Japan’s peculiar geographic location presented her military 
strategists with two conflicting policies, a continental policy 
directed toward the northwest (Hokushin-ron) and an oceamc one 
directed toward the Pacific (Nanshin-ron) On the one hand, the 
continent possessed important natural resources owned by a 
weak China, impotent Siam, and lands such as French Indo-China 
and British Malaya which were controlled by the mother coun- 
tnes having troubles at home On the other hand, there were 
msular storehouses of great natural wealth in the Netherland 
East Indies, owned by a weak, remote state and m the Philippines, 
dose to Japan but remote from her protector ^4 Japan attempted 
expansion in both dnrections The Russo-Japanese Neutrality 
Pact, which Matsuoka hurriedly signed, failed to reduce the 
American pressure against Japan as he wished, but did help 
Japan shift in favor of the oceanic policy In Kamikawa’s eyes, 
this change brought the Japan-Anglo-Amencan relationship to the 
breaking point-'’ When the Allied powers started to encircle 
Japan, she was exposed to a two-front war, the worst strategic 
situation in which a country can find itself in a war 

In viewing the recent history of Britain which also had the 
land-sea duality of diplomac)', Kamikawa is of tlie opinion that 
It affords a valuable lesson for Japan Like Japan, Britain played 
a leading role in the nearby continent But England fought a land- 
power as a leading member of the Insular Crescent, while Japan 
challenged the ruling powers of the Insular ivorld at the same 
time she opposed China and Russia Hence, Britain ranks today 
as a world power and Japan as a “military colony” of the United 
Stotes This inferior situauon of Japan is to be attributed to a 
lack of geopolitical insight on the part of the Japanese pohq'- 

makers 
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In csaluating Kamikawa's views, one might bear m mind 
their relationship to certain other views For cvamplc, m evaluat- 
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In \iew of Ins geopolitical ideas, Kamikaiva would like to 
see Japan reco\ er, \nth American assistance, from the total defeat 
and from the present status of "sham independence ” Japan, like 
the United Kingdom, is an off-shore island and tlierefore should 
be regarded as an equal of the United Kingdom and as the 
natural ally of tlie United States, the pillar of the Insular ivorld 

The resulting ties among these three seapowers ivould enable 
tliem to face an) of the large landpouers This is particularly 
important in establishing a position for Japan as tlie balancer of 
power in Asia as England is in Eiuope, Thus, Kamikaiva reit- 
erated the Meiv that was presented as early as 1942 by Nicholas 
Spykman when the latter suggested that the United States mil 
have to adopt a protective pohcy tow’ard Japan similar to that 
existing betw een the United States and Great Bntain 

Thus, today as in the past, Kamikaw’a’s interpretation is con- 
trary to popular sentiment in Japan Yet his influence among 
intellectuals of Japan is great, altliough not in proportion to 
the exalted positions w’hich he holds (Director of the Japan 
Institute of International Affairs and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Japan Association of International Relations) * 
His geopohucal theory' on tlie rise and fall of the Japanese 
empire is accepted by certain intellectuals, but of more impor- 
tance is the attention given it by his many critics. Hence, in any 
case, the theory’ desen’es the attention of 'Western scholars 

• In an Asiatic soacty bkc Japan, ivhcre authonty frequcntl) depends on 
age and expenence, it is possible to ha\e a man like Kamikaisra in chaige 
oE the Board of Editors caen ivhen most of the editors may not subscribe 
to his aaeivs This opimon ivas reinforced dunng an mtemcn the author 
had in Washington, D C , on August 23, 1963, with Professor Chihiro Hosoya 
of Hitotsubashi Unuersity 
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seijt, Winter, 1957, pp 2-0 
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13 “Honshono Plan," Kokusat seiji. Summer 1957 
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18 See H Mackinder, Democrattc Ideals and Reahty (New York Henry 
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Bitter Diplomacy: 
Postwar Japan-Korea Relations* 

CHONG-DO HAH 

Lawience University 


Studies m international relations commonly assume the con- 
cept of national interest, defined in terms of the quest for power, 
as the key to conduct as well as analysis of foreign pohcy The 
focus of international relations, accordmg to Frederick H Hart- 
mann, "is on the processes by which states adjust their national 
interests to those of other states”, therefore, "in formulating a 
foreign pohcy it is imperative to express what is to be sought 
in accurate and modest terms In other words, rationally calcu- 
lated national mterest is fundamental in foreign pohcy deasions 

This celebrated concept, though useful for general analytical 
purposes, falls short of adequately explammg such an emotion- 
laden diplomatic conflict as the one involving Japan and Korea 
m the postivar period As ivith other ex-colonial countries’ rela- 
tions "With their former "mother" countries, Japanese-Korean rela- 
tions have been influenced as much by the forces of nauonahsm, 
anti-coloniahsm, social revolution and the cold war as by the 
rationally calculated concepts of national interests It may even 
be argued that in such cases the mouves usually assoaated "with 
the concept of interest are greatly subordmated to another set 
of motives "which— though they may seem less rational (if not 
irrational) from a certain point of vie"\v — carry far more jiowerful 
and immediate emotional impacL 

• A part of the research for this paper rs’as supported by grants from the 
Soaal Saence Research Counal of Latvrence University and the Ford 
FoundaUon I am also mdebted to my colleagues, Philhp Chapman and 
Mojmlr Po^oln5 ^or reading and makmg comments on the manuscript. 
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The point is not that the conflicts of interest are unimportant, 
but tliat the complex forces underlying the conflicts must not 
be underestimated, especially m attempting to understand more 
comprehensively the bitterness ivhicli often diaracterizes the 
relations between underdeveloped and industrialized states and 
between small powers and great powers To put it in another way, 
an interpretation hke tins must necessarily begin, not ivitli a cool- 
headed Machiavellian analysis of national interest, but with an 
endeavor to correlate soaal, psychological, and historical tensions 
to the substance and style of their diplomac)' 


I 


Few countries are so closely related geopolitically, ethnically, 
and culturally to each other as Japan and Korea, tlieir intimate 
intercourse goes back through time immemorial In the remote 
past, the Korean peninsula served as tlie mam cliannel through 
which new elements of continental civilizations were introduced 
to the island empire, and in the recent past, Japan, though as a 
conqueror, ivas instrumental m familiarizing the peninsula wtlt 
modem technological civilization Today, Korea is divided, but 
the Republic of Korea (ROK) stands along ivith Japan in the 
camp of the free world, both countries are allied ivith tlie United 
States 2 Korea, though independent, is stiU closely tied economi- 
cally to Japan, almost 60 per cent of Korea's exports go to Japan ® 
Under the present arcumstances, involvmg the tlireat from 
the nearby Communist countries, it ivould seem not only logical 
but reabstic that these two neighbors should be close allies Yet 
their relations in the poswar period have been tragically harsh 


In the words of William J Jorden, "there is probably no more 
bitter diplomatic conflict in the world today than that wluch 
divides Japan and Korea ''■» Standing between them are such 
issues as fishing nghts, the mvnership of Dokto or Takeshima 
Island, financial claims and the treatment of Koreans in Japan, 
but above all, deep-seated prejudices on both sides, and their 
uncompromismg nationalism In spite of the numerous confer- 
ences between the two countries since 1951, Korea still refuses 
to aUow the estabhsliment on her soil of a Japanese diplomatic 
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mission ® As a precondition for the normalization of diplomatic 
relations, Korea has insisted that Japan nullify the old treaty of 
annexation (1910) which she feels was forced upon her “under 
duress On its part, Japan has never shown any remorse or 
even offered a mere gesture of, apology for her colonial rule, 
which the Koreans consider to have been vicious She has stub- 
bornly refused to make amends or to admit the slightest regret 
for the colonial past More than that, Japan insists that she 
developed Korea “Rather than offenng [the] apologies that the 
Koreans have demanded since the war,” says Lawrence A Olson, 
"the Japanese still seem to expect a show of gratitude for the 
exploitaaon of Korea and the calculated repression of whatever 
capaaties for self-government the Koreans possessed 

Japanese and Western observers used to attribute the es- 
tranged Japanese-Korean relations to Syngman Rhee, while 
entertaining the hope that his disappearance would bring about 
a better turn Rhee’s “greatest invective,” charges Richard C 
Allen, "was reserved for Japan,” and, rather than attempting to 
resolve the differences with Japan, he "sought to compound them 
by a deliberate pohcy of encouragmg anti-Japanese sentiment 
in the Korean populace Such cntiasm is not without founda- 
tion For example, when some foreign reporters spoke of the 
possibihty of sending a feiv Japanese troops to the peninsula 
during the Korean war to help the UN forces, Rhee stated bluntly 
that in that case the Korean soldiers would mthdraw from the 
fronthne to battle with the Japanese Probably he suspected 
Japan more than he hated her, he said once to Claude A Buss 
that It was difficult for him to imagme “a Japanese ktmono ivith- 
out a knift m the sleeve ”® Few Japanese were allowed even to set 
foot on Koresm soil ivhile he retained the reins of government^® 
Such sentiments, though they might seem irrational in the 
hght of the genume national mterests of the Korean people, 
were not monopolized by Rhee Most Koreans harbored similar 
sentiments then Rhee’s hostihty, hatred, and fear of Japan 
were and still are shared by many Koreans who lived under the 
"yoke of Japanese imperialism To a great extent, this accounts 
for the still unresolved diplomatic conflict between the tivo 
countries, m spite of Rhee's fall from power, the changes of 
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We ivould like to think Koreans are a meek and gentle nauon In 
the hght of our expenences, however, unfortunately we cannot tonk 
they are gentle and obedient Compared wtli them, really very obedient 
and lovely is the attitude shown by the Japanese This makes us feel 
that the Japanese people are quite irreconalable wth tlie Koreans 
Japan and Korea are neighboring countries Yet there have occurred 
too many inadents in which both nauons could not reach agreement 
We regret it much This is apparently due to a difference in nature 
of the tivo nations 

These generalizations, though obviously loaded tvith preju- 
dice, cannot be dismissed merely as isolated impression, for recent 
Japanese public opinion polls bear out these deep prejudices 
toward Koreans A study conducted recently among the students 
in grade and high schools and universities in Osaka shous that 
their hking for Koreans was 0 per cent They rated Koreans ^ 
the "w^orst people among the twelve nationality groups "ivi 
which most Japanese are famihar^^ A similar study by the 
Research Committee on Japanese National Characteristics in 
cates that the Japanese consider Koreans the ughest, least like- 
able, and least capable people Nearly all public opinion polls 
conducted in Japan from 1951 to 1955 confirm such findings 
They also rank the ROK as the most disliked country' along 
ivith the Soviet Umon 

Koreans also have their share of prejudices against the JapR* 
nese They continue to call the Japanese Waenom— meaning the 
little barbarians— and to remind them of Korean cultural offermgs 
before the seventeenth century They have never forgiven the 
Japanese for their rmprovoked aggression m Korea in e 
sixteenth century', ivhich has often been described as the most 
ruinous attack on one country by another Of the Japanese im a- 
sion of the peninsula, a Japanese historian has ivntten 

Korean civilization is'as vntually destroyed even the graves of her 
kings V'ere molested and rifled At the dose of the ivar Korea a 
land of rums, so great had been the deiastation The Koreans ate 
ever since fostered great enimty' toivard the Japanese Even 
Korea is filled n-ith moniunents, tradmons and hterature descnbing 
the horrors of the Se\en Years’ war one of the most crue an 
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unprovoked wars that the world has e\er wtnessed Thus does 
Korea keep ahve the memor)’ of Japanese atroaties, generation after 
generaaon 

Also, the Koreans tend to attribute the economic and political 
underdevelopment of their countr)' to Japan’s recent colonialism 
in Korea It is not surprising that Koreans are bitter at Japan’s 
persistent refusal to amend her past ruthlessness by a sincere 
apology The general feeling of Koreans toward Japan ivas best 
described by You-Chan Yang at the first Japan-Korea conference 

I cannot say to you that we Koreans are going to tvipe the past out 
of our minds 

The years of Japanese occupauon left us with problems which 
cannot be easily solved Our economic processes were tied closely 
and inexorably into those of Japan and ivere made to sene as 
subsidianes to Japanese development. As a result, our industnal 
development was unhealthy and was so devised that it should not be 
able to stand alone Siimlarly, during all those years, our oum people 
were barred from technical and managenal training and e.\penence 

This IS the sum of the feelings of our people I should like to 
indicate that a fair and full setdement of Korea’s just claims will con- 
stitute the only basis upon which we can turn from the past to con 
template together the budding of a better future We cannot avoid 
a certain amount of reserv'C untd we may be posiuvely assured that 
the past IS not to be repeated in the future ^5 

m 

Right-wing Diet members, speaking before a crowd of Tokyo 
residents not too long ago, flayed Syngman Rhee as "an enemy 
of mankind,’’ and demanded that the Rhee Line be scrapped, 
all Korean diplomatic agenaes be shut off, and every Korean 
national in Japan be expelled Such an emotional outburst 
stems, m the main, from the embittered dispute over the fishing 
rights in the maritime zone around the Korean peninsula, demar- 
cated by what the Japanese call the “Rhee Line,’’ and e 

Koreans call the “Peace Lme ’’ 

The maritime lme extends, on the average, about sixty mi 
out from the Korean coast, covering some 136,000 square mi es 
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There exist within this line extensive fishing grounds for mack- 
erel and hoisemackeral, "the richest m Japan's neighboring 
waters"-® The Presidential Proclamation of Januar)' 18, 1952, 
establishing the Peace Line, states that "its issuance has been 
urged by impelling need of safeguarding, once and for all, intei- 
ests of national welfare and defense," and defines in paragraph 1 
the Korean sovereignty in die maiitime area surrounded by 
the line 

The Government of tlie Republic of Korea holds and cxerases nauonal 
sovereignty oier tlie shelf adjacent to tlie peninsula and insular 
coasts of tlie national temtor)', no matter how deep it may be, pro- 
tecting, preserving and utilizing to tlie best advantage of national 
interests, all natural resources, mineral and marine, diat exist over the 
said shelf, on it and beneatli it, known or which may be discovered 
in the future 21 

In advancing dtis claim, Korea contends, diough question- 
ably, tliat It is based on "well-established international prece- 
dents " It IS also provided diat die line may be modified when 
new situations arise, and that die line does not interfere with 
rights of free navigation on the high seas But the proclamation 
goes much further than such proclamations as President Truman’s 
of 1945 22 The Korean government set up prize courts, and also 
enacted the Law for the Protection of Fishery Resources in 
December, 1953, to implement the Presidential proclamation 
Under the law, persons fishing within the Peace Line must 
obtain the permission of the Korean Government Those who 
Violate diis provision are liable to penal servitude, or confisca- 
tion of the fishing vessels, fishing equipment, and the like To 
put more teeth mto the proclamation, orders for the use of 
force against the fishing vessels violating the line were given 
occasionally 24 

The Japanese Government protested immediately Japan, 
theoretically adhering to the three-mile limit of temtonal waters, 
^d also frustrated by several other countries' restrictive measures 
^gainst Japanese fishing, is vehemently opposed to what she calls 
illegal, reckless” Korean measures 25 She has consistendy main- 
tamed that the Rhee Line is not based on fully established 
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intanational law, and that the seizures of Japanese fishing boats 
were all illegal acts which violate the pnnaple of the freedom 
of the high seas She contends further that the line is entirely 
arbitrary, that is, largely politically motivated 

Ever since the establishment of the line, Japan has made the 
fishing rights issue the most important one in her talks vuth 
Korea. '\^dlIle Japan has sought to have the traditional pnnaple 
of the freedom of the high seas recognized first, Korea has coun- 
tered by stating that the Peace Line must be recognized first. 
Japan’s position is that, in the last analysis, the extent of the 
compromise she will make to the Korean claim is entirely depend- 
ent upon how far the Korean side ivill concede to her on the 
issue. 

The Koreans contend that in spite of Japan's obligation to 
conclude a fishery agreement with Korea under Articles 9 and 21 
of the San Franasco Peace Treaty, she has been unwlhng to 
do so, presenting one excuse after another They point out 
that the Peace Lme was created as a countermeasure against 
Japan's imivillingness to conclude such an agreement at the first 
Japan-Korean conference in 1951 The Japanese are reminded 
that It was their Government-General m Korea which issued on 
December 10, 1929, an ordinance estabhshing a “prohibited 
zone” in which foreign trawlers were banned from a zone e-xceed- 
ing 100-150 miles off the Korean coasts Korea contends fur- 
ther that, apart from the aim to conserve manne resources, the 
Peace Line is also intended to forestall disputes between Korea 
and Japan, to defend the Korean coast against Communist infil- 
tration and also against smuggling 

There are other reasons which are equally significant Fear- 
ful as they are of Japan’s superiority in fisheries, Koreans ivish 
to mmimize unrestncted Japanese competition ivith Korea s 
poorly equipped fishermen, also, they ivant to make the Peace 
Line a constant remmder that Korea is just as sovereign as 
Japan They are convmced that the exploitation of marme re- 
sources may be a significant element in their economic develop- 
ment which, they believe, had been unduly delayed by Jaj^ese 
imperialism Korea also knows well the restnctions placed on 
Japanese fishing by such countries as the Soviet Umon an 
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Communist China, whicli make the Korean water zone even 
more attractive tlian before to Japanese fishermen 

A Korean source indicates that the estimated catcli by Japa- 
nese IS 300,000 tons against the total Korean catch of 340,000 
tons per year "Such reckless fishing witlim the Peace Line,” says 
a Korean offiaal, "may eventually lead to tlie exhaustion of 
Korea’s marine resources This harms tremendously the interests 
of Korean fishermen as well as the fishing industry’’-*' Japan 
claims tliat the fishing in waters along the Rhee Line involves 
the Avelfare of more than 40,160 fishermen, and that tlie loss 
suffered by her being pret^ented from fishing along the Rliee 
Line runs to about 13 billion yen (360 yen equal to one U S 
dollar) per year ^^^latever the merit of each claim, it may be 
reasonably argued that, given the extreme poverty and increas- 
ingly serious population pressure in Korea, tlie marine resources 
seem more important for Koreans tlian for tlie Japanese 

Japan has continued to stress respect for the tliree-mile limit 
of territorial waters She also proposed to set up a joint fishing 
committee, charged ivith research of fishing resources and study 
of conservation measures so as to come up ivith a fishing agree- 
ment which might replace the Rhee Line Yet no such agree- 
ment has been concluded, as Korea assumes tliat the Peace Line 
IS based on the result of Korean research which it considers as 
well-developed as Japan's Only recently, Korea has become more 
receptive to a proposal for a joint fishing research committee But 
m the absence of an agreement, Korea went on strongly enforang 
die laws on the Peace Line From 1952 to September, 1961, 183 
vessels and 2,308 creivmembers were siezed by the Korean authori- 
ties 30 The captured Japanese ivere interned in a compound in 
Pusan and only after serving their terms were they released 
Sometimes even those who served out their sentences were not 
released immediately 

At times Korea has been too tough in enforang its own fishery 
laivs against Japan In the spring of 1953 two Japanese traivlers 
■'''ere seized by a Korean patrol boat near Chejudo Island, and 
dieir chief fishmg officer was shot to death durmg the action 
Japan demanded compensation and the pumshment of the 
killer 81 Korea replied that it was the duty of the Japanese gov- 
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emment not to allou Japanese fishermen to violate the Peace 
Line Later Japan decided to use go\ emment ships for escort 
of fishing boats but, since the) are not authorized to use force,“ 
this action brought no positiie results, and eien goi emment 
ships are not ah\a)s immune to Korean detention One is 
tempted to ask seriously hou long Korea can, in the face of 
increasing Japanese pouer and nationalist sentiment, maintain 
her unrealistic claim on the fishing rights 

The Rhee Line issue has become explosive ammunition in 
Japanese politics, and a major block to the final solution of the 
discord between Korea and Japan The Japanese people regard 
tlie Korean measures not onl) as monopolistic but also as 
highi) insulting and uncnihzed The seizure of fishermen has 
been described as a hostage pohc)’, meaning that Korea tnes to 
utilize those captured for her bargaining against Japan The 
fishing dispute has been linked inth the reinforcing of anna' 
ments and the exerdse of die right of self-defense In die Loner 
House on Febmar)' 21, 1955, a government spokesman stated 
that “the goA emment, if necessar), might be compelled in the 
future to protect Japanese fishing boats eien b) force. Simi- 
larly, Mamom Shigemitsu, then the president of the Progressne 
Party, stressed the unperame need of creating an army of self- 
defense He stated 

the ROK seizes openl) outside its temtonal ivaters Japanese fishing 
^essels, and may m the future esen dare to lay hands on Japanese 
temtor) If things nere left unrestricted, the South Korean troops 
might land on Iki and Tsushima islands In that case, Japan, not 
possessing the self-defense armament, is boxmd to surrender It is 
natural for an independent country to bate the right to self-defense 

b) possessing the self-defense estabhshment, it is mtended to defend 
our fatherland, and to protect our fishing tessels on the high seas*® 

More recendy, m July, 1958, in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Lover House, a representative of the Japan Deep-Sea 
Tratvhng Fishery’ Assoaation, expressing the vievs of the fishing 
mdustry concermng the Rhee Line, called for the adoption of 
a stronger pohc)' by Japan He said 

It IS extremely questionable vhether the rigid pohq adhered to wth 
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regard to the Rhee Line for the past set oral )cars is applicable today 
Are tve to be satisfied ttitli tlic same old passite attitude toward a 
Molent and reckless adtersar)’ holding a pointed dagger in one hand? 
The present age is no time for a foreign policy tvhich turns the other 
check It IS not sufTiciciit merely to retreat before Molcncc from the 
otlicr part) so 

There is a danger (tliough not serious at piesent) in die 
tendenc)' to take advantage of the statements made by a small 
group of paroclual nationalists or of businessmen Fortunately, 
however, the Japanese on the whole seem anxious to avoid— at 
least at this time— “an eye for an c)e" polic)' against Korea for 
fear diey might antagonize die rest of die world (especially other 
Asian countnes) rather dian because of faidi in genuine paci- 
fism It is a credit to the Japanese leaders that their patrol boats 
around the Rliee Line are under strict orders not to return 
Korean fire or use force, dius obviating an open physical con- 
flict betiveen the nvo neighbors 

IV 

Within this maritime boundary diere lies a rocky cluster 
of tiny, barren and economically insignificant islets It is named 
Dokto in Korean and TaKeshtma in Japanese Koreans claim that 
the island belonged to Korea before it was incorporated into 
Japanese territor)' In taking away the island, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment took advantage of the weakness of Korea in 1905, at 
the tune, Korea was important diplomatically and militarily, 
while Japan was fighting the Russians over the control of Korea 
and Manchuria Thus, Korea was in no position to protest 
the loss of the island The Koreans say further that geologically 
the island is an offshoot of UhySngdo Island, and that the 
MacArthur Line excluded the islet from the Japanese reach 

The Japanese, on the other hand, assert that the island was 
legally incorporated into their territory m 1905 by a public notice 
of Shunane prefecture It is pointed out that Korea was not under 
Japanese control at that time, therefore, there is no reason for 
Japan to accept the Korean position that Korea was too iveak 
to contest the Japanese action or that Korea ivas then under 
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strong Japanese influence. Right after tlic incorporation, the 
governor of Shimane prefecture toured tlie island Japan points 
out furdier that the Japanese peace treaty does not speafy the 
islet as belonging to Korea, and tliat in their first Adxninistratite 
Agreement nitJi die United States the island nas designated as a 
maneuver area 

The island is dc facto occupied bj Korea, although die Japa- 
nese and Koreans took turns planting temtonal signposts on 
die island and remonng diose erected by their opposites In 
Jul), 1953, nhen the Japanese tried to land, diey nere fired upon 
by Korean fishing vessels canning armed police.^® Both goiem- 
ments protested in this inadenL On September 25, 1954, Japan 
tried to obtain an agreement to submit the dispute to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice Korea rejected the proposal, arguing 
that It nas a clever strateg) by ivhicli Japan had e\er) thing 
to gain and nodimg to lose'*® Her goiemment spokesman 
announced that it vould be umnse for Korea “to agree to litiga- 
tion oier a portion of soil— ahead) securely in her possession— 
[since] it might ha\e been interpreted as uncertainty oser the 
%alidity' of osmership In July, 1954, Korean guards nere sta- 
tioned on the island The folloinng month, a lighthouse iras 
erected, then a ivammg vas issued that Japanese boats attempung 
to invade the island ivould be fired upon"*® In late 1954 the 
Korean Government issued a neu stamp beanng a picture of the 
island, vhich caused the Japanese Government to announce that 
all mail displa)'ing the stamp would be sent back or confiscated.*® 

Korea demed the Japanese contention that the Rhee Lane 
■was partially intended for the occupauon of Takeshima Hoi\- 
ever, Japan, on the basis of her legal position inth r^ard to 
the island, declared that the Rhee Line is illegal as it includes 
in Its area a part of Japanese territory' As such, the)' contend that 
the Korean occupation of the islet is not only outrageous but 
also clearly an act of illegal occupauon Japan seems to base her 
on the doctrine of presenpuon and effeeme occupation 
But It appears that i\hat is reaUy involved is the quesuon of the 
onginal title or de^^•atl'^e title to the island, or-as even a cyme 
might very irell say-a contest betiseen the incompatible national 

egos 
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V 

No less controversial than the fisher}’ and temtonal issues was 
the property claims issue, until Japan withdrew her claims on 
December SI, 1957, on the basis of die American interpretation 
of Article 4(B) of the San Franasco treaty To the Koreans this 
issue has been the real cru\, as diey expected from the beginning 
that Japan would pay what they regard as legitimate and reason- 
able claims^* Included in these claims are payment from Japan 
for property and personal damage, confiscation, and services 
arising from World War II and occupation before the %var, refund 
on postal savings and other bank accounts taken away from 
Korea during the war, and the return of national relics taken 
to Japan 

Rather than considenng the Korean demands ivuth sympathy, 
Japan insisted that Koreans pay for Japanese pnvate property 
which had been confiscated and transferred to Korea by the 
United States "There have been no other problems," says a 
Korean professor, "throughout the fifteen years of history of the 
postivar Korea-Japan relations that made the Korean people 
[more] indignant and dumbfounded than the problem of the 
Japanese property claim 

This Japanese counterclaim was probably intended both to 
counter the Korean claim for reparation and to bargain for the 
Japanese fishing rights Hoivever, Japan has clearly committed 
herself in her peace treaty to renounce all property rights— public 
as well as pnvate— in Korea Articles 2(A) and 4(B) of the treaty 
read as follows* 

Japan, recognizing the independence o£ Korea, renounces all right, 
Utle and claims to Korea Japan recognues the vahdity of dispositions 
of property of Japan and Japanese nauonals made by or pursuant 
to direcUves of the United States Mihtary Government in Korea '^8 

Faragraph 4(B) needs some clanfication, as it bears reference 
to the initial American disposition of Japanese proparty m Korea 
Section 2 of USAMGIK (Umted States Army Mihtary Govern- 
ment in Korea) Ordmance No 33 (December 6, 1945) states 

The title to all gold, sil\er, platinum, currency, securities, accounts in 
finanaal insutuuons, valuable papers and any other property oivned 
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or controlled by tlie Go\ernment or its nauonals is hercbj tested in 
the hfilitar) Government of Korea is oi 25 September 1945, and all 
such propern is onned by the Militar) Goiermnent in Korea <" 

Xhis ordinance, read along' ivitli die pronsion in die peace 
treaty, makes it unequivocally clear diat die Japanese prit'ate and 
public property iras legally confiscated by the USAMGIK These 
assets, t'lz , tested property, trere later released to die constitu- 
tionally instituted Korean Government under die Initial Finan- 
cial and Property Setdement between die Korean and American 
governments, signed on September 11, 1948 -is In addition, die 
United States expressed her opinion diat “all right, tide and 
interest of Japan and of Japanese nationals in property ladiin 
the jurisdiction of die ROK have been diiested Accordingly 
^'alld claims to such assets or to an interest dierein cannot be 
asserted by Japan ”'*® 

Hoivei'er, the Japanese side at the conference table acted 
entirely contrary to her promise in the treaty She started to 
compound the property issue by plaj'ing ivith ivords ivhidi 
are so clearly stated that litde room is left for speculation The 
Japanese delegation said at the conference m 1952 

The U S hlihtary Govemment in Korea efiected the dc facto transfer 
of Japanese property to the Korean government. This does not mean, 
however, that the U S IVIihtary goi'ernment transferred to tlie Korean 
govemment full nghts over said property If die legal right of dis- 
posal held by the U S Forces as belhgerent or occupauon forces is 
construed as haiung been transferred to a third party which v'as neither 
a belhgerent nor an occupauon army, it ivould be folloiving a logic 
which IS quite against the pnnaples of intemauonal laiv Japan 
recognizes the v'alidity of disposiUon of property of Japan and Japanese 
naoonals made by or pursuant to direcuves of the U S Military Gov- 
ernment m Korea but does not ivaive her onginal rights and 
claims to property in Korea®® 

The Korean delegates were reportedly shocked by tlie Japa- 
nese claim to the property Them duef delegate, You-Chan Yang, 
issued a formal statement insisting that ' unless Japan 
drops her transparently obvious attempts to bargam on matter 
m whicli [she] has no legal or moral foundation for bargaining/’ 
good relations ivitli Japan tvere impossible As for die Japanese 
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claim to legality in the light of international laiv, he com- 
mented ivTth bitterness 

It IS also mteresung, in iieis' of our people's long and intimate knowl- 
edge of how tlie Japanese acquired some of tins property (by duress, 
bnbery, terror, and other standard methods of tlie police state) to 
find a pious reference in your statement to “the pnnciples of inter- 
national law” 

Sjngman Rhee’s reaction was even more biting, in his letter to 
Toyohiko Kagawa he claimed that 

the Japanese representatii es presented a preposterous claim to what 
amounts to 85% of all Korean property as belonging to Japan By 
solemn oath, Japan signed the San Francisco Treaty which fuUy settled 
all these questions, but almost before the ink was dr)' Japan was 
Ignoring the terms 62 

The legal reasoning in the Japanese argument not only sounds 
much like a Lockean argument of property nghts but it is 
extremely legahstic The Japanese have argued that the phrases 

vested in and oiraed by” do not affect the final transfer 
of oiraership In other irords, the USAMGIK did not acquire the 
oiraership, but only a trusteeship Ordinance No 33, according 
to their contention, does not order confiscation but control of 
property of the enemy nation and should be “subject to arrange- 
ments " A Japanese professor, imtmg on this problem, argues 

the Japanese property in Korea has been merely ‘Vested” in the 
United States mihtary government, but has never been confiscated by 
the same authonues Furthermore, under paragraph B of Article 4, 
Japan "recognizes” the validity of such a disposition as the lesting of 
her property, but does not abandon her daim for its return 63 

The Japanese, in defense of their assertion, dted Article 46- 
of the Regulations attached to the Hague Convention of 1907,. 
■which prohibits the confiscation of private property Hoivever, 
It IS applicable only to such a case as belhgerent occupation The 
article tlierefore seems inapphcable to the occupation of Korea 
by the Allied armed forces, which ^vas not an army in enemy 
temtoty’ Korea ceased de facto to be a part of Japan by ^'l^tue 

Japan’s unconditional acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration 
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and their final surrender to the Allied Powers on August 15, 1945 
The objective of the Allied Powers’ occupation of Korea was also 
different from that of belhgerent occupation, their ultimate aim 
was to implement the declaratory promises toward the achieve- 
ment of Korean independence Moreover, the secession of Korea 
from Japan was made absolute when Korea attained its inde- 
pendence and received international recognition of such attain- 
ment 

However, the chief Japanese delegate, Kanichiro Kubota— 
presumably provoked by the Koreans' insistence that the Japanese 
have only exploited their country— declared in 1953 that the 
repatriation of Japanese nationals from Korea was a violation of 
intemaaonal law, that the establishment of the ROK hy the 
Umted States and the United Nations prior to the conclusion 
of the Japanese peace treaty was also a violation of international 
law He continued quite insensitively that the statement of the 
Cairo Declaration that there existed an enslavement of the Korean 
people, was nothing but war hysteria Moreover, the transfer of 
Japanese property to the Korean Government by the USAAfGiK 
was alleged to be a violation of international law Finally, the 
thirty-six years of Japanese occupation of Korea was declared 
beneficial to the Koreans 

The last pomt was most obnoxious to the Koreans, ivho ivere 
probably more anxious than anything else to make the Japanese 
listen to and respect them in order to improve their national 
reputation So enraged were they that they refused to meet their 
erstwhile enemy again at the conference table until Japan 
offiaally inthdrew the statement Japan, however, refused to 
retract the statement, probably because the Japanese believed 
seriously the full content of the statement or because it wa: 
unthinkable for them to apologize to a country of third-class 


nationals 

Pressed by the issue of the detained Japanese fishermen and 
also by the desire to overcome the impasse over the Rhee Line, 
the Japanese Government at last, on December 31, 1957, agreed 
to withdraw formalljr tho Kobola ttatemeni Jt ako agreed w 
abandon its property claim m Korea » ^tcr the 
Department o£ State had given ns tieiv that Japan had no g 
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to confiscated properties in Korea, and that Japanese-Korean 
claims in effect canceled each otlier, the Japanese apparently 
abandoned their blanket demand for compensation 

However, this did not remove the Korean claim for compensa- 
tion and the return of their cultural property, nor did it elimi- 
nate the argument over the Japanese claims completely As late 
as 1961 in the Upper House of the Japanese Diet, a counalman 
questioned the government strenuously on the issue The govern- 
ment spokesman did reply that die Japanese claim was not aban- 
doned but that It had simply disappeared completely "when the 
peace treaty was signed As for the Korean claim for reparation 
payments, it is still unsettled It remams the central issue in the 
minds of Koreans as they are preoccupied with their economic 
reconstruction Japan has reportedly offered $150 million in 
grants and $150 milhon as a loan, whereas Korea has reportedly 
demanded a grant of $600 million,®® Japan has already returned 
to Korea— in the words of Japanese offiaals, “given as gifts”— over 
one hundred cultural property items, but Korea charges that they 
are not gifts but stolen national treasures, and insists that many 
more are still to be restored ®® 


VI 

The most disturbing problem of all m the exacerbated rela- 
tions, from the standpoint of human rights and the cold war, is 
that of the Korean minority in Japan As is evident in various 
discnminatory measures adopted by the Japanese against the 
Koreans, Japan simply wants to get nd of them in an ostensibly 
humanitarian and legal manner irrespective of where they are 
shipped— even to a Commimist country On the other hand, the 
government of Korea wishes to protect Korean nationals ■who 
have, so it believes, been naously exploited by Japanese imper- 
ialism The Korean position is that their minority must be sent 
to the ROK only after they are adequately compensated for 
their services to Japan in the prewar period 

Today there are about six hundred thousand registered 
Koreans h'vmg m Japan The 1930 census shows that the pro- 
portion of Korean residents actually bom in Japan was only 
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81 , pci cent of the total In 19G2, lio\\c\oi, it losc to o\ci GO 
per cent The lives of most Ivoitans living m {.ipin .iie then 
nlrcncly dccpl) looted in Japan 

Thci c were inoic than two nnlhon Ivoieans jn Japan uhcii 
the wai ended, whcicas less than thiee luindied icsidvd thcio 
bcfoic Koica was made a piotcctoiate of Japm m ]')()5 'J he mass 
moscmciu of Ivoiems acioss the Stiait of Ivoiei to Japm icsiiltctl 
directly fioni lh.it coiintiy's s)steinalir exploit. itioii of the Koic.aii 
people dining the thnty-si\ ycais of hei coloni.il domination 
The migiation was cnonnously .accelciated by J.ipan’s ill fated 
impel lalistic diive clothed m the slogan of “Asia foi the Asi ms ” 
Bcfoic and dining the wai, most of the mignnts lined 01 taken 
by foicc to Japan woikcd foi low’ wages .u the haidcst lahoi, 
that which the Japanese laboicis wcic unwilling to nndcitakc"'' 

“Povcity stiickcn" is too mild an expicssion to dcsciihc the 
economic position of most Koieans m Japan Just as they did 
before 1915 as colonial people, the koieans now lesidmg in 
Japan find themselves in the depths of povcity and Jiiinnhntion. 
Japanese people contiime to call them Damuhokujm (thud class 
nationals) Some of them even call the mnioiity Jews, but m 
economic position tlicic is no parallel at all between the Koicnn 
minority and the Jew's in Em ope 01 between the founci .ind the 
Chinese m Southc.ist Asia TJic ovci whelming in.njoi iiy of koieans 
in Japan aic without decent, scenic occupation, and many olhoi's 
eke out a scanty livelihood w'lth the iclicf subsidies handed out 
reluctantly by tlie Japanese govcinment No wondci that Aulath 
W Bulks descubes the J.apancsc tic.itineiu of the minoiity as 
"shameful 

Almost all of the Koreans aic conccntiatcd in huge mctiopoh- 
tan aicas, m Tokyo, Kobe, and Os.iki many of tlieiii lesidc m 
slum areas In Edagawamachi, Fukukaw.a-ku, Tokyo, foi instance, 
180 Korean faniihcs Jive, .md of these fnnnhcs, Udai Fujishiiiia, 
an eminent Japanese political coiiimentatoi, cvpl.ims, 

70 arc on rebel subsidies With onlv 8,000 yen nwi-itancc, liowcvci, nii 
average family of seven or cigiit can Inrdly live Hits plight foiccs 
'them to work on a job, if they c.ui find one, even ivhcn it pip only 
100 yen a d.ay With all the income added together, they enn live about 
Ji.nir a month fairly decently Of the 180 families, only 10 Inve stiblc 
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jobs, and the rest are da) laborers, nee sca\engers, used-nad collectors, 
and otlier like occupauons 

Even Koreans with college degrees cannot find a decent occu- 
pation because of vocational discnmmation Some of tliem are 
compelled to work as scrap-iron collectors earning §40 a month 
Most companies have rules bamng the empIo)'ment of Koreans, 
which forces even honest and serious youths to use false Japa- 
nese names 

Some Koreans in Japan have been successful as businessmen, 
but find it virtually impossible to obtain bank loans even for 
mere sun'n'al, much less for expansion, in the midst of Japanese 
competition ^\Then they do succeed in getting loans, the terms 
are much suffer than those granted to Japanese loan applicants 

Soaally, too, tlie Korean minority in some ivays shares the 
lovest rank vuth tlie Eta, who are pracucally an outcast group 
hMng amidst the \ery' hierarchically onented Japanese In the 
ivords of Hugh H Smythe, “Japanese racialism, rising out of a 
rigid class pattern and an abhorrence of an intranauonal group 
physically like themselves, shows itself most forcefully in Japa- 
nese anupathy towards the Koreans""- More than that, “for 
decades the Korean minority has been made the scapegoat for one 
misfortune after another""^ 

It is not surpnsmg then that the madence of crime among 
the Koreans in Japan is high. The number of persons convicted 
durmg 1957 w’as 4,200 or 7 per 1,000 of the populaUon, ap- 
proximately ten times the correspondmg rate for the Japanese 
population 

The soaoeconomic phght of Koreans m Japan explains m 
part w’hy himdreds of them have gone oier from Japan to 
Commumst North Korea, ex chan ging freedom for econonuc 
security, despite the bondage to communism True, pohucally 
the two competmg goiemments in Korea, each claumng for 
Itself the allegiance of all the Koreans m Japan, have had a great 
impact on the Japan-based Koreans' communal poliucs Although 
some of them are pohucally neutral or genumely Japanese- 
mmded, the) are, generall) spealong, dinded into ti\o mam 
groups parallel to those in tragically divided Korea.*® These 
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groups are represented by Mindan and the more powerful 
Chosoren, the former aligns itself with the ROK, and the latter 
•with North Korea ™ 

In spite of the presence of South Korean diplomatic agents 
in Japan, presumably promoting the interests of the Korean 
minority, the Japanese (and Korean) Commumsts have succeeded 
ovenvhelmingly in winning that minority’s friendship This is m 
part because they have been the only Japanese political group 
that has openly sought the support of Koreans in Japan and, in 
turn, supported their demands, and m part because of the 
influence of events in Korea itself Even when Korea was a 
Japanese colony, it was the Japanese Communists who supported 
both secretly and openly the political aspirations of Koreans 
Since the war, the party has successfully exploited the national 
and raaal resentments of Koreans in Japan, then mfluence has 
reached the pomt where they can sway a substantial part, if not 
all, of the Chosoren group As early as 1949 there were 28,000 
Koreans in the Japanese Commumst Party (JCP) 

Politically and economically, Koreans have become unde- 
sirable for the national mterest of Japan, the connection between 
the JCP and the minonty espeaally constituted a threat to 
Japan's secunty Moreover, the Japanese government, inflamed 
by the uncompromising attitude of the ROK with regard to the 
Rliee Line, was readily persuaded to conclude a repatriation pro- 
gram of Koreans m Japan with North Korea m order to get 
rid of as many Koreans as possible Not only do they allegedly 
cause a dram on the Japanese treasury but also they constitute 
powerful leverage for the Seoul government in its bargaining 
with Japan 

Also, the strict enforcement of the Immigration Surveillance 
Law of 1951 was accompamed by an mcreased number of Korean 
detainees for violation of other Japanese laws The Korean 
Government accepted their deportation, but suddenly, beginning 
m 1954, refused to accept any except those who entered Japan ille- 
gally after the liberation of Korea In the opinion of the Korean 
^vemment, those Koreans who went to Japan before the end 
of World War II should be released there in view of their per- 
manent residence resulting from the peculiar arcumstances in 
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which the)’ ivere taken to Japan In addition, Korea, after the 
Korean i\ar, i\as too poor to absorb more people into its economy 
South Korea is as already too croudcd witli thousands of refugees 
from North Korea Also, die Korean Government was so enraged 
by the Kubota Statement that it was univilhng to show any sign 
of weakness to Japan 

As die Japanese Goiemment grew tougher in dealing widi 
the Koreans, so did die Korean Government in enfoicmg the 
fishery laws This irritated the Japanese Goiemment furdier 
In spite of Japan's efforts to induce Korea to come to an agree- 
ment on Japan’s oism terms, die Korean side did not retreat an 
inch from its position of defending the Peace Line and continued 
to capture Japanese fishermen violating it This is a serious 
msult to Japan's traditional sense of superiority, particularly 
for the more conseri’ative Japanese, the Korean defiance appears 
“as the ver)’ acme of national humihation '’®o 

Japan, frustrated by die Koreans’ refusal to accept the 
deportees unless compensated, and also anxious to get nd of 
the minority, deaded in 1959 to repatriate to Nordi Korea 
those Koreans who cliose to go there “voluntanly Haunted by 
intense poverty’, misery and discriminadon, more that 75,000 of 
them as of June, 1962, were lured by Commumst promises of 
food, jobs, and educadon.“ Yet the Japanese government asserted 
that Its repatriation pohey was based on the pnnaple of freedom 
of residence and genuine humanitananism in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights ^ This self-righteous contention 
raises a question as to ivhy Japan, if she ivas so humanitarian, 
had done so litde toward providmg decent opportunities for the 
minority' before this 

Japan’s claim that the repatnadon of Koreans was voluntary 
and humanitarian i\'as echoed by the North Korean GovemmenL 
Ckintrar)' to Soudi Korea’s expectations, even the go\emment of 
die United States refused to pressure Japan to abandon the 
repatriation plan The unhappy, disgraced Seoul government 
labeled it as inhuman expulsion, compulsory deportation, and, 
at best, a forced pohtical repatriation, and immediately sus- 
pended the Japan-Korean conference and trade is'ith Japan It 
went so far as to hint at the use of force to prevent Japan from 
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carrying out the repatriation program It maintained that 
deportees were being sent for political reasons into enslave- 
ment in a Russian satellite country which is still technically at war 
with the ROK and tlie United Nations It insisted that those who 
wished to leave Japan must be compensated by Japan for the 
wartune hard labor and military services rendered to their 
Japanese exploiters and then must be repatriated to South Korea. 
The Seoul government contends that it alone is the legal gov- 
ernment of the entire peninsula, hence, the Koreans in Japan 
are atizens of the ROK Further, it asserts that those who want 
to remain in Japan should be guaranteed the right to earn a 
decent hving m view of Japan’s responsibility in taking them 
there and of the many hardships they have suffered already®® 

Considered in the context of the cold war, the repatriation 
movement “has boosted the prestige of Communists and their’’ 
peace movement in that it is a reversal of the flight of people 
from the Communist world and, conversely, a discredit to the 
free world m which both Japan and Korea are allied with the 
United States In a sense, it was an important victory for the 
Communists for their skillfully executed "peace movement’’ 
offensive Also, this movement testifies again to the decline in 
the international effort to protect minorities in the postwar world 
For Japan and Korea, it proved to be one more pomt of bitterness 
m their already entangled diplomatic relations 

These diplomatic conflicts, sharply aggravated by their old 
as well as new enmities, keep Korea and Japan bitterly embroiled 
even after a decade of negotiations toward the normalization of 
their relations The problem is much more than the mere con- 
flict between law and politics or between a status quo country 
and a revisionist country Even the Communist aggression in 
Korea, which was a Soviet attempt directed more against Japan 
than against Korea, failed to narrow the basic cleavage between 
the two neighbors Nor did the downfall of Syngman Rhee, who 
had allegedly been responsible personally for the intense Korean 
feelmg against Japan, diminish animosities In fact, it was not 
under the Rhee government but under the Chang Myun govern- 
ment that the Korean legislative assembly, alarmed by the possible 
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emergence of neo-Japanese colonialism tlirough economic means, 
formally adopted in 1961 tlie so-called “four pnnaples” with 
reference to tlie normalization of Korea-Japan lelations The 
four principles are relations uith Japan must progress gradually 
from limited to full intercourse, the Peace Line must be respected 
and defended for the sake of nauonal security and the protec- 
tion of fishermen, diplomatic normalization will come only 
after resolution of important pending problems, particularly 
settlement for damage and suffering caused by Japanese occupa- 
tion, and Japanese-Korean economic cooperation other than cur- 
rent trade must be carried out onl) after tlie opening of formal 
diplomatic intercourse under state control, within limits that 
prevent damage to national industty’ Even the present mihtary 
regime whicli, under increased American as uell as internal 
economic pressure, has shotm a much more positive interest in 
attempting to resolve tlie conflict with Japan, has never exph- 
atly renounced tliese pnnaples, although it indicts harshly its 
predecessors for die failure of negotiations between the tivo 
countnes 

The present analysis tends to support the interpretation that 
the pending diplomatic issues are not necessanly the causes for 
the tragic antipadiy between Japan and Korea Not that the 
conflict of their national interests is unreal or that it can be easily 
resolved, but it is rather indicative of die highly emotion-laden 
histoncal and socio-psychological tensions Mamfestations of hos- 
tility, arrogance, hatred, distrust, fear and pride find exphat 
as i\ell as impliat expressions in the issues diat keep Japan and 
Korea apart These well-nigh irreconalable tensions have ren- 
dered a prompt removal or adjustment of diplomaac impedi- 
ments most difficult 

"Wffiile Japan's national interest demands amicable relations 
tsnth Korea— a geopolitical dagger pointed at the heart of Japan— 
she cannot satisfy die Korean demand that Japan apologize for 
the suffenng during die diirty-six years of colonial rule. A simple 
expression of regret and apologj' at the beginmng of them con- 
ference might have gone a long way toivard achienng reconaha- 
tion But, as a high offiaal in the Japanese Foreign Office con- 
fided to LaisTence Olson, “pubhc opmion intII not allow us to 
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take the initiative toivard Korea Nevertheless, because the 
prejudices are internahzed," the leaders have done httle or 
nothing’ to re-educate public opinion to reduce tlie deep-seated 
prejudices Evidence suggests tliat, on the ivhole, Japanese public 
opinion, in spite of the conflicting attitudes between the Liberal- 
Democxatzc Party and the Soaahsts with regard to the Japanese- 
Korean relations, does not speak with myriad voices about 
Korea,®® instead, it crj'stahzes on one side — the contempt of 
Koreans 

Korea, on the other hand, resents the Japanese arrogance, 
symbolized by the Kubota Statement and the treatment of tlieir 
compatriots in Japan The Koreans hate the Japanese for caus- 
ing suffering in the past, and are fearful of a resuigent Japan 
No other country has so much mistreated and exploited Korea 
as the Japanese, Japan’s past diplomacy' has been such tliat 
Koreans suspect her as much as they do the Chinese and Rus- 
sians The Koreans seem determined to gam once and for all a 
firm guarantee of security and real equality with Japan, no 
matter what it takes More broadly stated, Uieir nationalism, as 
■with the same movement in other developing countries, is 
extremely assertive, seeking to find self-respect and to overcome 
the mferiorit)' of self m tlie face of the old ruling countiy' This 
explains partially why American military assistance to Japan 
IS not ivelcomed by the Koreans They are fearful of a well-armed 
Japan, inasmuch as tliey have been the major target of Japanese 
a^ession historically This is intensified by Japan’s dazzingly 
prosperous economic expansion and growing international pres- 
tige and her refusal to satisfy what Koreans regard as a just claim 
Korean desire to be treated as an equal, tlieir hatred and fear 
of the old enemy, are therefore the crux of the impediment in 
their relations with Japan 

One may contend that the eiidence presented here is insuffi 
aent to support die hypothesis uliich has been suggested ini- 
tially But where certain nexus betueen historical, socio-psjcho- 
logical tensions on one hand, and the substance and style of 
the two countries' diplomac) on the other is corrcctl) identified, 

It should be clear that the linkage does exist To one degree or 
anotlier, all the issues in conflict arc caught up m that linkage 
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To that extent, it can be stated that the concept of national 
interest, as conventionally used, is inadequate for a well-balanced 
interpretation of sucli international conflicts as the Japanese- 
Korean debacle The Czech-German, Anglo-Irish, and Arab- 
Jewish relations are also cases in point, many other similar 
cases can be cited In tliese instances, the idiom of national interest 
tells one httle about the differences betiveen national communi- 
ties, differences in attitudes, motives and purposes, which are 
revealed tlirough the human beings who are involved directly 
and indirectly m conduct of foreign pohcy It should then be 
stressed that systematic and rigorous studies of international con- 
flict in particular and foreign pohcy in general must carefully 
take into account the interaction of histoncal soao-psychological 
tensions and other relevant variables 

Lest this interpretation, however, be regarded as deterministic, 
It must be added in haste that the possibilities for reconahation 
between Japan and Korea are not without any hope Even 
Germany and France, after three centuries of conflict, have finally 
emerged as partners in an attempt to create an enduring, peace- 
ful and stable community of European nations But blended into 
the unpleasant memories of those tivo nations are mutual respect, 
pnde, and immediate, as ivell as long-term, idealism and ambi- 
tions, shared by the peoples of both countries ivithm the great 
traditions of European civilization Almost none of these “shared 
experiences” seem cherished by the Japanese and Korean peoples, 
although botli nations owe their cultures to a significant extent 
to the Chinese avihzation Nevertheless, if their leaders patiently 
endeavor to ameliorate the intense prejudices for the develop 
ment of enlightened public opinion, the tivo neighbors may even- 
tually be able to accommodate tlieir problems, needs, tensions, 
and their manifold implications Inasmucli as historical, socio- 
psychological factors are d^mamic, the people’s moods and atti- 
tudes can continuously be created and recreated by uise and 
responsible leadership 
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The former Federation of Malaya was once described by 
an Indonesian observer as “ideologically backward ” Compared 
to Indonesia ivith its welter of ideological slogans such as 
USDEK, MANIPOL, NASAKOM, et al , present-day Malaysia 
appears to be at least quantitatively lackmg Yet the ideological 
pattern of Malaysian politics presents two comparatively rare 
attributes, its plural nature and the pragmatic content of the 
statements made by the country’s leaders Few Afro-Asian govern- 
ments have tolerated rival organizations to proclaim and spread 
their ideologies, preferring to indoctrinate the people with the 
dogma of the party or leader This single program has also nor- 
mally been presented m ideological terms in an effort to emotion- 
ahze goals and focus mass attention Malaysia’s pattern of ideology 
contradict both of these norms 

Six major political parties currently dominate the scene and 
present political programs the Alliance, the Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party, the People's Progressive Party, the Soaahst Front, the 
People’s Action Party and the Bansan Soaahs, the last two 
based in Singapore The ruling Alhance, formed in 1951 and 
led by Prime Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman, is Malay domi- 
nated but composed of three communal sections, the United 
Malay National Organization (UMNO), the Malaysian Chinese 
Assoaation (MCA) and the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) 
The party’s leadership is draivn from all three commumties, 
although in the last elections in 1959 UMNO members led the 
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Alliance electoral list with 69 candidates while the MCA received 
32 and the MIC 3 Other political parties m tlie pre-Malaysian 
Federation have been numerically smaller and geographically 
limited The almost entirely Malay-Moslem Pan-Malayan Islamic 
Party (PMIP) has drawn its strength primanly from the Malay- 
populated states of Kelantan and Trengganu, the Indian-Chinese 
led people's Progressive Party gams its support mainly from the 
Chinese of the state of Perak, while the Soaahst Front is con- 
centrated in urban centers on the ivest coast, i e , Kuala Lumpur, 
Ipoh and Penang After tlie 1959 elections, seats in Parliament 
were divided among the Alliance. 73, PMIP, 14, Socialist Front 
and PPP, 13, and independents, 3 In Singapore the dominant 
party has been the People’s Action Party (PAP) whidi has partici- 
pated in tliat city's politics since 1955 and, since 1959, has con- 
trolled Its adnunistration under Lee Kuan Yew A break-away 
group of legislative members of the PAP left the party m 1961 
and formed the radical left-iving Bansan Sociahs party, an organ- 
ization accused of Communist leanings In 1963 elections the 
PAP solidified its hold on Singapore politics 

Probably all of these Malaysian political organizations would 
like to dominate the scene, sans opposition, but at present that 
naaon houses a pluralistic pattern of parties and programs In 
analyzing these party programs it is possible to delineate at 
least three separate areas of difference with respect to ideology 
(1) acceptance of ideology as an article of faith, (2) the economic 
system best suited for Malaysia, and (3) the defense of communal 
mterests These issues cause tensions and divisions both withm 
the parties and between them, but in a paper of this length it is 
not possible to delve too deeply into internecine strife 

1 The place of ideology Political parties in Malaysia differ 
among themselves initially in the extent to which they are willing 
to term themselves ideologically oriented Four organizations, 
three socialist and one Moslem, publicly proclaim themselves 
parties of ideology The Socialist Front, Bansan Socialis and 
People’s Action Party may differ in their interpretations of soaal- 
ism, but they would each accept for their own party the state- 
ment of the Soaahst Front that it is "bound together by an 
ideology, a Soaahst ideology *' They may not, however, agree 
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iMili the Front that "tlie people will vote for ideology rather 
than personality Nor has there been a well-considered syste- 
mization of Marxist dogma among all sections of the socialists, 
aldiough this vould be almost universally denied 

The Pan-Malayan Islamic Party on its part states that it 
combines a material and spiritual "ideology" under the banner 
of Islam, steering a course free from "condicting ideologies of 
Western Democraq and Communism The PMIP has often 
been ratlicr vague in defining tlie relation of Islamic pnnaples 
to state programs, but it has normally upheld traditional Moslem 
books and laws as its precepts Political opponents have accused 
party leaders of an unv illingncss to enter into the twentieth 
century’ or to make the compromises necessary to synthesize 
Islam with modem life In the past tlie PMIP has been willing 
to sacrifice material benefits for Islamic pnnaples sucli as its 
refusal in Kclantan to collect revenue from liquor and paim 
shops on religious grounds, in spite of heavy’ state deficits 
^\nule these parties proudly proclaim support of tlieir respec- 
tive ideologies, the ruling Alliance Party presents a program of 
noncommunalism and the establishment of a property-oivning 
capitalist system while at the same time denying its close attach- 
ment to any "ideology " In tlie words of one Alliance senator, 
“The Alliance Party, fortunately, has not tied itself up too much 
widi ideology To do so ivould have meant becoming dogmatic 
Dogmatism is not good Often dogmatism sacrifices pragmatism 
(practicalism) It is difficult to imagine a statement of this 
sort from leaders of neighboring Indonesia. What the Alhance 
does not appear to be prepared to admit fully is that the politics 
of compromise and political pluralism is an ideology in itself 
However, conflicts with self-proclaimed ideological parties such 
as the PMIP and Soaalist Front have made the word "ideology” 
a somewhat subversive term to the Alliance Between these two 
pubhdy expressed extremes is the People's Progressive Party 
which centers its program on the demands of its urban non-Malay 
members ivithout reference to any formal ideology and which, 
m fact, rejects what it calls "foreign ideologies ” 

2 The economic system* The aforementioned parties also 
differ in the content of their programs The economic spectrum 
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ranges from the socialist parties on the left to the Alliance on 
the tight, Xhe three socialist parties agree on socialism as the 
foundation of tlieir ideologies, publicly denying affiliation to 
Maixist-Leninist tenets such as dictatorship of the proletariat and 
revolution All tend to use Marxist semantics in one form or 
another although there are marked differences ivithin the social- 
ist movement on some questions of doctrine as well as on the 
methods of achieving goals With relation to soaalist theory 
there are variations such as the support of Marhaenism (a more 
pragmatic soaahsm fit to the country and situation)^ by a section 
of the Soaahst Front and differences between the Bansan Sociahs 
and most of the rest of the soaahst movement on the flexibility of 
Marxism and the wilhngness to cooperate with capitahsm As 
well, the two sections of the Front differ on the roles to be given 
workers and peasants The deepest nft has been betiveen the 
PAP and the more left-wing Bansan Soaalis m Singapore 
Dogmatic Marxism plays a much larger role in Bansan Socialis 
ideological pronouncement and the party sounds like the People's 
Acuon Party did in its more radical moments before it attained 
a position of responsibihty in Singapore The party is less mod- 
erate than the PAP on a variety of issues connected with dea- 
sions necessary for a soaahst party to rule an entrepot port 
Speafic differences have arisen over the continued presence of 
Bntish troops (descnbed as accommodation to imperiahsm) and 
PAP willmgness to cooperate with capitalism (more accommoda- 
dauon) Perhaps an analogy can be made betiveen the Bansan 
and the PMIP, both parties seeing no need to compromise their 
respective dogmas, while on the other hand the PAP and Alliance 
have sought a synthesis of dogmas with economic, social and 
political reahoes 

The PPP, PMIP and some smaller parties, while denying 
saentific soaahsm, mouth vague slogans supporting soaal wel- 
fare and the elimination of econormc oppression in the nation 
The PMIP has often spoken in indistinct terms of Islamic soaal- 
ism, nationahzation and the evils of capitalism, but neither the 
PPP nor the PMIP has set forth a systematic ideological program 
with regard to the economy The PMIP has been more articulate 
m this matter but has not necessarily displayed greater clanty 
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In an election statement a spokesman declared that “Nobody can 
deny that the really effective economic justice is the mam basis 
of Islamic economy Moreover, Islam preaclies the wide exten- 
sion of economy and bnngs forth the advancement of all people 
Yet in another statement, while attacking liberal capitalism as 
against the soaahsm of the people, the party spokesman quoted 
a Koramc verse reading, “Islam stands for freedom and human- 
ity and IS against compulsion in whatever form’"’^ Given the 
Chinese businessman composition of the PPP and the Islamic 
teacher leadership of the PMIP, it is difficult to imagine any 
wholehearted acceptance of Marxist pnnaples by either party. 

On the right, the Alliance Party, composed as it is of the 
majority of the economic elite of the country, has described itself 
as a frankly capitalist party which seeks to spread that system 
through the establishment of a property-oivning citizenry At 
the same time, its leadership has attempted to present the image 
of a fonvard looking, pragmatic, soaal-development minded 
capitalism without strong ties to any one foreign ideology Prime 
Minister Tengku Abdul Rahman has gone so far as to state 
that if the Communists had somethmg worth borrowing he 
would do so and would, in fact, not restnct himself to any system,® 
The brunt of Alliance statements, however, has centered far 
more on attacks on nationhzation and the evils of communism 
and soaahsm On the positive side, one of the best explanations 
of Alliance economic policy was made by the Minister of Finance, 
Tan Slew Sm, in 1963 when he declared 

our econonuc objective is to build and to create a property-owning 
democracy No, this is not a slogan we feel we can dehver the goods, 
not by levelling down as the Soaalists always want to do but by levelling 
up and we also beheve that one of the best ways to reach this goal 
IS to have a hberal finanaal and economic pohcy I have told our 
American friends, I have told our British friends that our finanaal and 
economic pohaes are more liberal even than that of the United States 
of America, which is the champion and the great protagonist of free 
enterprise » 

3 Communalism The third facet of ideology pubhcly 
debated in Malaysia is the place of rehgion and race in the poli- 
tical hfe of the country The soaalist parties vigorously propound 
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secularist and nonconimunal programs They vary on the cMent 
to whicli tliey accept tlie special position presently held by tlic 
]\lalay IMoslems, but their ultimate public goal is racial and 
religious equality At the same time, there is a general acceptance 
of Islam as the leligion of the majority of the country, if it docs 
not inhibit other religions or beliefs For example, the Declara- 
tion of tlie Barisan Socialis in 1961 stated 

The Barisan Sociahs is die party of the avorking people, irrcspectue of 
whetlier they are working by hand or b) brain, and irrespectuc of 
their skin or their religion Wc respect tlie religions of our people, 
in particular the teaching and traditions of Islam 

On die odier extreme the PMIP proclaims die need for an 
Islamic state, speaal Malay rights and the compulsory regulation 
of Moslems according to the laavs of Islam In die state of 
Kelantan, avhicli it controls, a variety of sumptuary' laavs have 
been passed avlule at die national level the PMIP has upheld a 
highly traditional interpretation of Islam Thus PMIP leaders 
or public servants have supported stronger laavs penalizing 
Moslems for drinking intoxicating liquors, non-payment of Zakat 
(the Tithe), close proximity betaveen the sexes (Khalavat) and 
laxness in Friday religious observances At the same time diey 
have called for the elimination of Western dancing, die closing 
of all Government offices and pna'ate businesses on Fridays, and 
an expansion of Malay and religious education On the racial 
issue the party has been the most aggressive supporter of Malay 
nationalism However, most parties desire to extend their power 
and at times the PMIP has attempted to tone down the communal 
nature of its ideology by disclaiming communalism or stating 
that Its support of Islam and the Malay was not to the detriment 
of other communities In spite of these retracuons, Malay-Moslem 
communal for ive know what we are doing is right and this is 
leader has equated the Malay to the "red Indians” in Amenca 
and has predicted a similar fate if the Malays do not act to pro 
tect their interests Another officer of the party several years ago 
declared, “We are not worried if other parties brand us as being 
communal for we know what we are doing is right and this is 
the only way to save the Malay race "iHt should be noted that 
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efforts to gam ■WTder suppoit aie not a PMIP monopoly and 
even the Socialist Front once published a document, described 
by a leader as “fonvaid looking” whicli proclaimed, “Islam is 
Socialism and Socialism is Islam 

The PPP on its part uses the pretext of noncommunahsm to 
foster non-Malay and particularly Chinese rights over the spe- 
cial rights now granted to Malays By stressing a program of 
"equality" and attacking “racialists” (read Alliance proponents 
of Malay rights) the People’s Progressive Party can appear ideolo- 
gically committed to tolerance while at the same time support- 
ing Chinese and Indian communal demands against the Malay- 
dominated Alliance Thus, in the words of one of its leaders, 
D R Seemvasagan, “It is manifestly unjust for the majority 
community to reserv'e for itself special rights and privileges as 
against the minority 

The Alliance finds itself in a someivhat delicate ideological 
position regarding communalism It must publicly juggle sup- 
port for Malay special rights, the communal demands of the 
Chinese, Indian and Malay sections which compose the Alliance 
Party and a broad anti-coramunalist program which is necessary 
to maintain peace and unity within the party and nation The 
result of these cross-pressures has been more an accommodation of 
demands rather than a conscious solution The centred leader- 
ship forcefully advocates noncommunahsm and the separation 
of race and religion from national politics, explaining this on 
both pragmatic and humanistic grounds For example, in rebut- 
tal to PMIP attacks Rahman once stated that “unless we are pre- 
pared to drown every non-Malay, we can never think of an Islamic 
administration Meanwhile, the local communal divisions and 
particularly Malay backbendiers publicly express communal 
demands At times these groups and individuals sound like the 
PMIP, particularly when faced with political opposition from 
the Islamic nationalist candidates of the latter Local demands 
have called for an end to recognition of Israel, Friday as a national 
hohday, greater use of the Malay language, etc Thus, the Alhance 
actually speaks "with many voices, the dominant national one 
noncommunal while the local ones proclaim less tolerant views 
Malaysia consists then of three ideological cores The domi- 
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nant one, the Alliance, is issue oriented, pragmatic, capitalist and 
communally based but nationally noncommunal m ideolog)- Tlic 
socialist core, ivhile disagreeing witJiin itself on Marxist doctrine, 
upholds the banners of ideology, state regulation of the economy, 
and noncommunalism The tliird core is composed of the PPP, 
PMJP and to a certain extent minor parties such as Party 
Negara and the United Democratic Party Although tlicy differ 
markedly, tlicy are vague in their ideolopcal programs, commu- 
nally based and non-Marxist but generally anti-capitalist in out- 
look Both the PPP and PMIP have attempted to cloud over 
their communalism but have always returned to their racial or 
communal base 

We can now ask the question, “Why docs Malaysia have this 
plural ideological pattern?" Much of what follows is specula- 
tion, but It appears to me -worth consideration 

1 Malaysia appears to uphold one of Lipset's hypotheses that 
"Federalism increases the opportunity for multiple sources of 
cleavage by adding regional interests and values to others which 
crosscut the social structure To tins he adds that federalism 
provides resistance to centralized power The demography of 
Malaysia is such that except for the East Coast, federal lines cut 
across the communal structure, and where they do they may 
increase cleavages along noncommunal lines As well, local power 
bases have been established by the PMIP in Kelantan, the soaal- 
ists in places such as Singapore and Penang, and the PPP in 
Perak 


Raoal Breakdown of Electorate for PARLiAMENTARy Elections, 1959 * 
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2 The communal composition of Malaysia also works for 
political pluralism If tlie minorities were small, as they arc m 
Ceylon, Burma or Kenya (u lutes and Indians), tlien tlic majority 
could dominate them and find m communalism a useful aggre- 
gaine tool In Malaysia tlic Chinese are too numerous to oppress 
or dcstro) and this has necessitated the politics of compromise 
ivhich m turn has provided the environment for pluralism Parties 
desning national distribution have found it particularly necessary 
to follois the politics of compromise In the words of one Alliance 
leader, "Political realism demands that any party which aims to 
be a really national one m the contevt of today must be able 
to unite and draw wide support from the tliree major communi- 
ties in the country It is this acid test whicli wull determine tlie 
fate of an) political party 

3 Finally, one-party systems or oligarchic rule are in the 
majority m Afro-Asia ’^Vhcrc a two- or multiple-party system was 
initially formed it usually collapsed and the military or a one- 
party system took its place (Burma, Ghana, Pakistan) In these 
cases one of two factors w’ere normally present either the govern- 
ment ^vas unable to provide sufficient economic and soaal devel- 
opment, or It could not successfully counter internal or external 
military tlireats Malaysia has botli the highest standard of living 
on die mainland and the ability to withstand internal threats, 
as evidenced by die Communist Emergency 

The key question for the future is "Can this plural ideological 
pattern in Malaysia withstand a severe economic crisis or con- 
tinued military measures by its neighbors?” 


NOTES 

1 Malay Mail, July 23. 1959 

2 Radw Malaya Press Statement, Director of Information, 7/59/181 

3 Malay Mail, August 29, 1960 

4 The Party Rakyat describes Marhaenism as "soaalism ■which is suitable 
with climatic condiuons of this country it is not Utopian nor saentific 
soaalism but practical soaalism” (Typed summary of the Presidential address 
of Boesteman at Party Rakyat s Si'^th Congress at Johore Baru) 

5 Dr Lim of the United Democratic Part) has stated, "We are not a 
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Communist Party Politics 
in Israel* 

SCOTT D JOHNSTON 

Hamlin c Unwcisity 


Among tlie countncs of the Middle East, Israel is the only 
one in T\hich a local Communist Party as a regular matter of 
course lias participated openly in electoral and parhamentar)' life 
In all five national elections to date tlie Israel Communist Party 
(Maki) has presented and seriously campaigned for a parliamen- 
tary' slate These efforts have been partially rewarded by tire 
election of from three to si\ Knesset (parliament) members under 
a system of proportional representation whicli provides for the 
selection of all 120 Knesset members on a countrywide basis. 
Within a mulu-party system which currently includes eleven 
distinguishable parliamentary' groups the Communist Party' occu- 

• This study represents part o£ a larger research project on the political 
party sjstem of Israel that insolvcd research trips in Israel in 1960, 1961, 
and 1963, as ncll as further intervieivs and inscsugauon of Zionist materials 
in the United States Over 120 formal intcnTcws ivere obtained in the course 
of this ivork InformaUon secured from the folloiMng mdividuals in one or 
more mtcnicws per person has been used speafically in this study Z S 
Abramov, Member of the Knesset, General Zionist and Liberal Parties Ahmed 
Daher, Member of the Knesset, Progress and Development List Emanuel 
Gutmann, facult) of Political Saence, The Hebrew Universitj Subhi abu 
Gosh, resident of the Arab village of Abu Gosb, and doctoral candidate at 
Princeton Unnersity Mordecai Oren, Secretary General of the World Union 
of Mapam Ane Pyetan, Director of the Israeli Government Press Office, 
Tel Aviv Ane Rath, political ■wnter for The Jerusalem Post Moshe Sneh, 
Member of the Knesset, Communist Party (interviews in 1960, 1961, and 
1963) Gideon Weigert, ivnter for The Jerusalem Post and other journals, 
and specialist in Arab affairs of Israel 
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pies a position ivhich m important respects is more distinctly 
outside the system than within In parliamentary affairs, for 
instance, the party finds itself substantially boxed off in terms of 
other parties, including cooperation by everybody to keep the 
Communists off certain key standing committees in every Knesset 
session to date Communist Party activities, nevertheless, have 
had an impact in some fields of Israeli political life, such as 
Arab affairs In this field the Communists are in significant com- 
petition with two soaalist parties, namely Mapai (the Israel 
Labor Party, and the nation’s one major party) and the more 
doctrinaire Mapam (the United Workers’ Party) • 

The location of the national headquarters of the Commumst 
Party of Israel in the former Arab city of Jaffa (now a part of 
one large metropolitan entity, Tel Aviv-Yafo) has, perhaps, some 
symbolic sigmficance Every other organized Israeli political 
party, with the exception of the most orthodox of the religious 
parties, is headquartered in Tel Aviv proper, the bustling bank- 
ing and commeraal center of the nation There are perhaps 
other things about the party’s headquarters location which may 
also strike the inquiring observer as symbolic In the process of 
getting there no one seems to quite know or really care where it 
IS The short street on which the nondescript headquarters build- 
ing fronts IS unmarked at that location On a return trip a year 
later the instructions by phone from the top party member being 
revisited are to get off the bus at the Paz Petrol staaon, walk a 
short block, and turn sharply left, with still no address or street 
designation in the oflhig 

THE PALESTINIAN PERIOD 

As IS the case for every other organized political party in Israel 
(excluding two “Arab lists’’ which are satellites of Mapai), the 
Communist Party has an orgamzational history miming well 

• Mapai IS the party of David Ben Gunon and incumbent Prime Minister 
Levi Eshkol Its soaalist Zionism is of a pragmauc and non Marxist variety 
Mapam’s dogmaUc soaalism is of a disunctly Marxist character Mapam is 
cleily wthm the tradiUon of Zionism and basic loyalty to Israel, despite a 
rather extreme left iving posmon in foreign affairs 
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back into tlie pre-state period. But while there is a history, it is 
one which involves such tortuous convolusions in orgaiuzational 
development, shifts of policy, and changes of personnel that the 
party itself apparently prefers to forget it Indeed, its difficulties 
m this respect led it to be one of the fetv Communist Parties in 
the tvorld 'whidi steered away from witing its o\m history, even 
in the form of articles or newspaper accounts^ It has not cele- 
brated anniversaries, and prefers to abstain from ating the party 
press of earlier years "Though one of the oldest parues in 
Palestine, it is, or at least wshes to appear, as a party without 
a past "2 

Communist activities in Palestine go back to 1919-1920, and 
represent part of the larger current of revolutionary movement 
and activities which were spreading through Eastern and Central 
Europe following World War I Jewish Communists in these areas 
were as convinced as their parry brethren that world victory for 
the movement was an imminent prospect Zionism to them was 
an anachromsm, a reactionary' movement which would cut Jewish 
workers off from the larger struggle There was little reason for 
Jewish Communists to migrate to a distant and to them unim- 
portant territory, a move which they felt in effect would merely 
strengthen the hold of Bnush impenalism ® Consequently while 
many soaalist-Zionists came during the immediate postwar years, 
very few Communists did. "While some of the new pioneers became 
Communists, most of them did not remam in Palestine because 
of the many frustrations and disappointments of those years 
Once such persons had become Commimists there was little 
reason for them to stay in the country and contribute any further 
to the Ziomst mission which they noiv rejected As a result the 
Palestinian Communist Party experienced a rapid turnover of 
membership, a tendency which has characterized the movement 
throughout its verj' checkered history and contributed to its 
organizational weaknesses and other ifficulties By the time of 
Israeli statehood the party did not have a single member who 
belonged to the organization since even its early years, let alone 
from Its actual founding* 

A number of small groups which had cast themselves away 
from Jewish labor parties in Palestine and Eastern Europe estab- 
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hshed themselves as the Socialist Workers’ Party in September 
of 1920 This organization lasted for less than one year, showing 
considerable confusion of purpose and aims, and coming to a 
sudden end following May day riots in Jaffa Another group 
made a new attempt to form a Palestine Communist Party after 
first making an effort to infiltrate a left-wing Zionist party, Poalei 
Zion (Workers of Zion) 

The pattern that followed throughout the 1920’s and into 
the next decade revealed characteristics of internal feuding, and 
frequently rapid shifts of leadership as well as of general mem- 
bership Recognition as a member party of the Comintern came 
from Moscow in 1924 Increasingly bad relations developed with 
the rest of the Jewish groups in Palestme over the development 
of a pro-Arab policy, which became one of the most consistent 
features of the local Communist movement 

The pro-Arab orientation of the Palestinian party was directed 
by Moscow At the time of its admission to the Comintern that 
body had called upon the Palestine Party to "support the national 
freedom of the Arab population against the British-Ziomst occu- 
pation ”® The Comintern Executive Committee in 1950 descnbed 
Zionism as “the exponent of the exploiting, big power, unperiahst 
oppressive stnvmgs of the Hebrew bourgeoisie,” and added that 
"Zionism was converted into a weapon of British imperialism 
in order to suppress the national liberation movement of the 
Arab masses, while it converted into its own weapon the Hebrew 
population of Palestme '’® The Palestine Party, however, remained 
a Jewish party until the late 1920’s, and it was with the greatest 
diflSculty that it was able to find Arab sympathizers, let alone 
Arab members for the party The attempt to obtain Arab support 
continued, however, with the party propaganda organs saying 
one thing in its Arab publications, and something else again in 
its Hebrew and Yiddish materials 

Following the Arab riots of 1929 the Conuntem ordered the 
Palestine Party to appoint an Arab majority to its Central Com- 
mittee, and at the 1935 Comintern Congress Palestinian dele- 
gates were able to report that the “Arabization" of their party 
was proceeding, and that only "the reliable and honest Jewsh 
comrades m the party ranks” were allowed to continue m their 
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parucipaiion Successes among Palestine Arabs Mere insignificant. 
The small numbei of uiban Aiab Moikeis ivcie stiikingl) nnin- 
terestecl in Communist itlcolog), and the Arab peasantr)' tended 
to prefer the type of extreme nationalism represented by Haj 
Amm al Husaini, the cvMufti of Jeiusalem It is inteiesting to 
note that during the "Arab Rexolt" of 1936-1939 the party 
cooperated Miih the ex-Mufti By mid-1937 the part) ivas in 
a state of major disorganiration again Two )ears later there Mere 
a number of mgtag Communist factions and not much more 
Peuer than three hundred Jeuish members Mere left and only 
a scattering of Arabs 

The slasish support of ICrcmlin polic)’ through a succession 
of tMists and turns Mas nouhere more completely demonstrated 
by tlie Palestinian party than m its support of tlie Nazi-Soviet 
Pact of August, 1939, after an initial period of shock A difficult 
enough test for Communist parties throughout the i\orld, the 
fanatical diaracter of Nazism Muth relationship to European 
JcMT)' made tins support partiailarly striking and odious As a 
consequence another splinter group broke aMay, unable to 
stomach Hitler even tcmporaril) for the sake of the larger vision 
of a Morld ultimately redeemed b) communism It Mas not until 
months after die German invasion of die Sonet Union in June, 
1941, that die parly line came around to die concept of a united 
front against the Axis poMcrs 

Anodier notCMorth) milestone occurred in 1943 when, at 
die time of die official dissolution of the Comintern, permission 
Mas granted from Moscom for the establishment of tMo groups 
These Mere an Arab party and a JcMish party, an arrangement 
M'hich continued until die fall of 1948 The record of the Arab 
part)' during diat period of time mvoh'ed considerably greater 
successes dian Mas the case for die Jeivish group The Arab 
Communists appeared as a real nationalist group among the 
Arabs, and not something in opposition to pan-Arab aspirations 
Even before the end of "^Vorld AVar II the ti\o Communist 
groups had been tiyung to become more respectable m appear- 
ance NeM*^ leaders had come to the fore M'ho busied themselves 
Muth the bureaucratic affairs of die movement and ^vere quite 
different from the revolutionary' tj’pes of the 1920’s These 
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included people who have continued in leadership positions to 
the present day, sucli as Slunuel Mikunis, Meir Wilmer, and 
Tewfilv Toubi of the Arab party It is interesting to observe that 
the Jewish party had now lost its former militant anti-Zionism 
It still came as a deep shock to the party faithful, however, when 
Andrei Gromyko in a United Nations speech in the summer of 
1947 indicated that although the Soviet Union still regarded a 
bi-national Palestinian state as preferable, that the establishment 
of two separate states would also be acceptable This Soviet turn, 
however, was ultimately conducive to the new tactics of the 
Jewish party and its attempt to cloak itself with respectability, 
which included its efforts to capitalize on the neiv prestige of the 
Soviet Union, and its emphasis upon economic and social pro- 
grams which differed httle from those of left-wing Zionist parties 
Some Communists even joined the Haganah, the Jewish defense 
force in Palestine When the Soviet Union backed the partition 
plan in the cruaal General Assembly debates and vote of Novem- 
ber, 1947, the Jewish Commumsts, after waiting to make sure 
that they had the correct message from Moscow, fell mto line on 
this as well • The party became properly patriotic during the 
Arab-Israeli War, even cntiazing Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
for discontinuing offensive operations toward SuezI 

During the period of Soviet support for partition, followed by 
a relatively brief period of not unfriendly responses by Moscow 
toward a Jewish state, the predicament of the Palestinian Arab 
Communist group known as the "Arab League for National 
Liberation" was, for a change, more touchy than that of its 
Jewish counterpart One group within the League defended the 
Soviet position, while a second faction took an opposing stand 
By August, 1948, however, the pattern of military action had 
indicated the survival of the new Jeivish state Talks were started 

•The difficulues of slavishly following the Moscow line were nowhere 
more graphically revealed than over the quesuon of Internationalizing 
Jerusalem As usual, Moscow gave no advance warning of a forthcoming 
pohey change to its satellite organization in Palestine Soviet policy at the 
United Nauons switched twice on the Jerusalem issue, leaving the Palestine 
Communists up in the air on both occasions with organized drives and 
demonstrations 
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in that montli between representatives of the Aiab group and 
die Jeuish party, whicli under the developing circumstances 
presumed to be the senior partnei Negotiations ivere success- 
fully concluded, and in October of 1948, Maki, the present Israeli 
Communist Party, came into being 

THE COmiUNIST PARTY SINCE 
STATEHOOD 

The position of the Communist Party m Israeli politics has 
been a decidedly penpheral one, widi die exception of its posi- 
tion and activities among Israel’s Arab citizens The Communists 
partiapated in the Provisional Government Council during the 
Arab-Israeli War, although not in die smaller and more important 
Cabinet The Communists, along with the nght-wing nationalist 
Herut Movement (widi its background in the underground para- 
military organization die Irgun Zvai Leumi, and die Zionist 
Revisionist Movement), never have participated in a coalition 
cabinet since 1949 As has been pointed out, however, die party 
has been represented m all five Knessets to date Its current 
strength is five seats, an increase of two from the Fourth Knesset 

Although die Communist Party' is and has been a marginal 
force in Israeli politics, it has shown itself to have a greater attrac- 
tion than during prenous decades As far as Jewish voters are 
concerned it would perhaps seem surprising diat the party should 
be able to attract any support, considering the overall pattern 
of Soviet hostility toward Israel, accompanied by Soviet wooing 
of Middle East Arabs On top of this was the Commumst Bloc 
campaign against the “cosmopolitans” (i e , Jews) as represented 
m the Prague treason trials of the early 1950’s, and the iveird 
“doctors’ plot” in Stalin’s last days, to say nothing about discrimi- 
nation against Soviet Jeivs in more recent years Furthermore, 
after its stand during the Arab-Israeli "War and with the turning 
of Soviet policy. Mala returned to an anti-Zionist position It has 
faithfully followed every turn of the Soviet line, and "when 
Soviet-Egyptian relations have been such as to permit it, it has 
blatandy campaigned among “Nasserites” in the Arab districts 
of Israel as being the next best thing to a vote for Nasser, and 
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as the party that Avould further Arab interests m tlie country 
as well as i\ork foi a “peaceful solution” to outstanding issues in 
the Middle East 

That tlie Communists ivould have an appeal to many of tlie 
nation’s Arab atizens is not surpiising It should be observ'ed 
that apart from the built-in advantages that tlie Communists have 
concerning anti-Zionism, and the position of tlie Soviet Union 
vis-a-vis the Middle East, iheie are otlier factors ^vhlcll contribute 
to the party’s appeal In some elections ovei half of its voter 
strength has come from tlie Aiabs, altliough probably less tlian 
half of Its actual members are Arabs » The Communist Party, 
along isntli the doctrinaire Marxist paity Mapam, is the only 
general party on the Israeli scene tvhich Arabs can belong to as 
members Mapai has organized and operated several satellite 
Arab pohtical entities (the term "party” can hardly be employed) 
These emphasize family ties, standing in tlie community, bloc 
voting ivithm related soaal units, and an almost complete lack 
of organizational structure and systematic activities These Mapai 
Arab representatives in die Knesset have not been very impressive 
The type of system diey represent is not the kind of pohtical 
vehicle that younger Arab -roters in the countr)' irant, and diere 
IS increasing evidence of disaffection among rank-and-file Arab 
voters with the traditional lists 

In addition to the points already suggested concerning the 
Communist appeal among Israeli Arabs there is anotlier factor 
of obvious significance The Communist Party is die only party 
that actively tvorks in the daily affairs of die Arab population 
on a reasonably systematic basis The party has recruited com- 
petent and energetic Arab leaders from young intellectuals It has 
been observed that a number of prominent Arab members of the 
Communist Party are indeed the only Arabs in die country ivho 
en]oy political stature of a wide, almost national significance 
Emil Toma, the party’s mam Arab ideologist, and the audior of 
a controversial book on Arab history, is one such individual 
Even more in this category are Tewfik Toubi and Emil Habibi, 
both members of the Knesset and journahsts The influence of 
these men extends much beyond then home communities and 
reaches all Arab Communists as well as a not inconsiderable 
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group of non Communist Arab workers The persistent opposi- 
tion of these men to boili the Jsiacli Go\ eminent and traditional 
Arab dignitaries, expressed as it is in Knesset speeches, at public 
meetings, and in newspaper articles, all contiibutc to their 
popularity 

The popular totals for the Communists over the years in 
Knesset elections ha\c had an oierall increase fiom aioiind 
15,000 \oics in 1919 to os or 12,000 in the election to the Fifth 
Knesset in 1961 The percentage figure for tins latter contest 
Mas almost cxacih the same as foi the first election (4 1 pci cent 
in 1961 and ‘1 0 per cent for 19*19) In the face of the \cry great 
expansion of the state’s Jewish population during the inter- 
\cning )ears, it is iiiieresting to speculate on lion the Commu- 
nists have held their own in the scramble for new votes Indeed, 
in the 1961 Knesset contest, the Communist percentage actuall) 
increased somewhat among tlic Jewish population 

A number of explanations can be suggested for this develop- 
ment, whicli would hardly be expected considering tlic deteriora- 
tion in SoMct-Isiacli iclations since 19*18-19*19 and the generally 
pro Arab policies in tlic Middle East of the Soviet Union The 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants who have flooded 
into Israel since 1919 had no experience or any particular sophis- 
tication concerning the Communist record in Palestine during 
the previous decades More immediate issues involving jobs, 
housing, and other pressing matters faced these people While 
tile Communists have not had the organizational advantages and 
cntrenclied positions in governmental and/or economic and social 
organizations which tlic Zionist parties have had, their relative 
competitive position still has not been as unfavorable as was the 
ease during the Mandate • Out of a situation of considerable 
economic and social dislocation, coming as a natural consequence 

• Second onl) to the government itself m terms of economic power m 
Israel IS the great labor federation and s)’stcm of economic enterprises, the 
Histadrut B) a "key system’ concerning jobs, positions, and more or less 
under-thc table election campaign expenses, the various parties that share 
in Histadrut’s management haac staked out areas or realms of interest avhere 
their respective positions are preeminent By common agreement of all these 
other parties the Communist Partj is denied these perquisites 
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to mass immigration and other growing pains of the new state, 
the Communist Party was able to make at least some capital 
Promises are easy enough when unaccompanied by responsibility 
in either governmental administration or trade union economic 
affairs Furthermore, indeterminate numbers of new immigrants 
had been Commumst members or sympathizers in the Eastern 
or Central European countries of their origin An additional 
pressure along this line may very well be the continued presence 
of relatives and close friends in Iron Curtain countries, and 
consequent concern for their safety In more recent years Soviet 
technological achievements, including space and missile suc- 
cesses, have not passed without admiring notice and comparison, 
regardless of what Russia and the Communist world do in otlier 
matters 

During the early years of Israeli statehood the Communists 
made important inroads into Mapam, after the estabhsliment of 
that entity in 1948 through the merger of two Zionist soaalist- 
pioneermg parties During the first years of its existence, Mapam 
followed a slavishly pro-Commumst line, which Moscow snubs 
or embarrassing policy positions seemed incapable of jarring 
Mapam opened its eyes to some extent after the Prague Treason 
Trials of 1952 One of the prominent members, Mordecai Oren, 
ironically was returning from a Communist-sponsored conference 
in East Berlin when arrested and convicted in Prague • This 
disquieting event was followed shortly by news of the Moscow 
“Doctors’ Plot” with its additional anti-Semitic overtones The 
strongly pro-Communist faction in Mapam had been headed by 
tlie able Dr Moshe Sneh, whose previous career, interestingly 
enough, had included a top leadership position in the Haganah 
and membership in the free enterprise General Zionist Party 
before joining Mapam In the face of attacks within Mapam by 

• Oren had been warned by the Israeli ambassador in Czechoslorakia 
and some trade union people in Prague His trial was secret and, he feels, 
of a completely mock nature, including the acuvmes of his laivj’cr, over ivhosc 
selection he had no conuol It is intcrcsung that u was hinted to Oren 
at Prague that if he would follow a pro Communist group leaving Mapam 
he would be allowed to go home In October of 1963 the Supreme Court of 
Czechoslovakia overturned Oren’s consiction 
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other factions and individuals, Dr Sneh and his supporters 
attempted to biazen out die situation by demanding diat the 
party accept the orthodox Stalinist position on the Prague and 
Moscow trials The immediate consequence was the “expulsion” 
of Dr Sneh and a few hundred of his group from Mapam m 
January of 1953 Their attempt to form a Left Soaalist Party fol- 
lowing the complete Communist line failed, and finally the Sneh 
group joined Maki m November of 1954 It is interesting to note 
that although Sneh was a relative latecomer to the Communist 
Party', he has been its most important voice in die Knesset, ivhere 
his debating skills and personal qualities among parliamentary 
colleagues of many paraes have been prime assets 

In organizational structure and operations the Communist 
Party does not appear to differ from Communist organizations 
elsewhere Maki operates formally under a party constitution, 
a matter of very little real importance An elected national con- 
vention, which is required to meet every three years, is provided 
for, but the traditional “democratic centralism” of Communist 
parties is strongly present A Central Committee, a Secretariat, 
and a small Political Bureau headed by the party’s Secretary- 
General are the most important bodies The seven-man Pohtical 
Bureau is clearly the key body It included all of the party’s 
parliamentary members in the Fourth and Fifth Knessets and 
had a composition of five Jews and two Arabs 

It is interesting and ironic that the party distinguishes itself 
by Its lack of organizational work in the field of collective and 
cooperative agricultural settlements, for which Israel is well 
knoivn The Commumst Party cannot be thought of as a labor 
party either in terms of its leadership or of its electoral record 
among workers 

Reference has already been made concerning Maki's echoing 
Moscoiv’s foreign pohcy Ime That line more often than not has 
been a difficult burden for the party to bear This was particu- 
larly the case during the period of the Suez-Sinai Campaign and 
Its aftermath The party lumped “impenahst aggression against 
Egj'pt” with the “counter revolution m Htmgary,” and compli- 
mented the “brave resistance of the Egyptian people WKle- 
spread resignations of Jewish members followed this stand Kol 
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Ha’am (\^oice of tlie People), the party newspaper, lost heavily 
m circulation, and party workers met with physical resistance 
on numerous occasions 

The party now seems to be on less precarious grounds than ivas 
the case during earlier decades, and its difficulties during and 
immediately after the Suer-Sinai events were not as disruptive 
as had been the case in earlier crises Certainly its Arab support 
IS more substantial tlian in pre-World War II days, and it has 
already been noted that the 1961 Knesset ballotmg brought at 
least some recouping of Jewish support as well 

The Communist explanation of Soviet hostility to Israel has 
been that Israel has brought about such hostility by her oira 
actions, includmg alignment toward the West Maki also main- 
tains that the Soviet bloc's arms aid to Egypt in 1955-1956 was 
to help Egypt prepare for self-defense against British and French 
colonial aggression, with the ultimate hope of trying to help 
establish a "neutralist” Middle East 

This type of approach continues to be the cornerstone of 
Maki’s position on mtemational questions m the Middle East, 
as IS illustrated by written remarks to the Jerusalem Post m early 
August of 1963 by Shmuel Mikunis, Secretary-General of the 
party and ranking member of its Knesset delegation Retummg 
from a mission to Moscow, which was for the purpose of "an 
exchange of view,” Mikunis mamtained that it was not the Soviet 
Union which was an obstacle to the lessening of Middle East 
tensions and the stopping of the arms supphes, but “At fault 
are the Western poivers and the ruling circles in Israel and neigh- 
boring countries who base their poiver m an arms race ” 

Following a position that Maki has taken over the years in 
deprecatmg persistent reports of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union, Mikums took strong exception to a question whether 
the East-West detente of 1963 might influence the Soviet regime 
to allow Russian Jews to rejoin their families in Israel Referrmg 
to a "slander campaign” on this question, he insisted that “The 
key to any improvement m Russo-Israel relations lies m the hands 
of the Israeli Government," adding that only a radical change in 
Israeli poliaes could bring this about i® 

In the field of Israeli domestic politics the Communist Party 
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has taken a consistent position of hostility toward dealings wth 
the Federal Republic of Germany, although tins is by no means 
an isolated position in Israel American economic aid and capital 
investment are condemned 

The position of the party on domestic policy is not surprising 
Its call for die nationalization of land is a rather incongruous 
one, hoi\ ever, considering die fact that more of the land in Israel 
IS collecuvely or cooperatively run than is the case m many of the 
“peoples’ democraaes" and that the Communist Party has taken 
no working interest in the hard-gnndmg job of agncultural 
pioneering The party calls for a ceding on profits without any 
accompanying ivage freezes, higher property taxes, and loiver 
expenditures on defense and security forces 

PROSPECTS 

The future of the Communist Party in an independent Israel 
is a most unpromising one, with the exception of prospects 
among die country's Arab atizens It has been suggested that 
even m this respect it is doubtful that the party has a great deal 
more leeway for success beyond its 1961 election gams Indeed, 
if the other parties were to make a serious effort in Arab districts 
(particularly on a sustained basis in the non-campaign periods), 
including the granting of party membership to Arab atizens, 
the Communists probably would be hard pressed to hold on to 
what they have It should be noted, however, that there are 
enough uncertainties present on the Israeli political scene, mclud- 
ing the presumed passing of Ben Gurion's active public role, to 
give pause to any reasonably confident predictions on future elec- 
toral prospects for any of the parues A drastic declme for Mapai 
or Its chent Arab hsts in Arab districts is at least a possibility, 
particularly if the pervasive system of Mihtary Government 
obtaming m such districts should be abolished * That the Com- 

* Mapai has insisted upon the necessity for continuing such mi l it a r y 
government, beating doira attempts to ivipe out the system by very dose 
Knesset vntes in February of 1962 and 1963 In the fall of 1963, however. 
Prime Minister Eshkol announced the relaxation of some of the restrictive 
features of the sptem pertaining to travel permits 
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munist Party would be an important gainer from such a devel- 
opment, however, can not be taken for granted Indeed, the 
emergence during the 1961 campaign of the JBrst serious mdepen- 
dent Arab Knesset candidates since statehood suggests to some 
competent observers that such lists can and likely will be effec- 
tive competitors for the Arab vote in the future It is important 
to remember, however, that Arabs constitute only 1 1 per cent of 
the nation s population, and by the very nature of things repre- 
sent a substantially less important force than even this in Israeli 
pubhc life 

Among the overwhelming majority of Jewish voters the Com- 
munist Party has no standing or prestige in the slightest The 
party’s record and statements offer little to attract any meaningful 
segment of the Jewish population, either among the earlier set- 
tlers from Europe and their ofeprmg, or the more recent 
Oriental Jewish immigrants While these latter (who along with 
their children now constitute over half of the Jewish popula- 
tion) have many economic and soaal grievances against the exist- 
ing state of affairs, their backgrounds in terms of religious observ- 
ance and/or tradition and as settlers from surrounding Arab 
countries tend strongly to predispose them against Com- 
munist blandishments, despite their lower degree of political 
sophistication 

Co mm unist activities in the pre-state period were adversely 
affected from time to time by mtemal factionahsm and splinter- 
ing There are some recent evidences that suggest the Israeli 
Commimist Party may be entermg a significant internal cnsis, 
although the trend of this crisis and its consequences are diflScult 
to assess at this stage A pro-Chinese faction emerged m 1963 
and published several issues of a journal, which by July, 1963, 
was quite open m its sentiments, including detailed and favorable 
treatment of Mao Tse-tung This movement appears confined 
to Jewish party members Presumably, it can have serious conse- 
quences within the party as a disruptive force, affecting the 
internal balance of power between Arab and Jewish members 

There are, of course, uncertainties about the future role and 
standing of the Commumst Party in Israel However, barring a 
radical realignment of the international situation and the role of 
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the Great powers (particularly the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East), there is no reason to anticipate that the basic position 
of the Communist Party (or parues, as the case may be) will 
change in any material respect from the long-term mmor and 
isolated role 
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British Responses to Indian 
Nationalism— The Irwin 
Declaration on Dominion 
Status, 1929 

MINOO ADENWALLA 

Lawience Unweisity 


On October 31, 1929, the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, Lord Irwin (later Viscount Hahfax), issued a statement, 
part of which said that 

the goal o£ British pohcy (towards India) was stated in the declara- 
Uon of August, 1917, to be that of providing for "the gradual develop- 
ment of self governing insututions, with a view to the progressiv'e 
realirauon of responsible gov'cmment in India as an integral part of 
the Bntish Empire I am authonzed on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government to state dearly that in their judgment it is impbat in 
the declarauon of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress, as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status 

No offiaal pronouncement to the people of India pnor to this 
ever exphatly mentioned the term "Domimon Status ’’ Few 
created such turmoil on the Bntish political scene, mitigating 
the statement’s benefiaal aspects within India, and negating for 

Note The author VMshes to express his grautude to Lawrence Universitv 
for a grant from its Asian Studies Research Fund, and to the George \ 
and Eliza Gardner Hovx'ard Foundation of Rhode Island for a research 
fellowship during the academic jear 1962—1963 to nork at London Univcrsitj, 
V'here material for this article nas collected 
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a ivliile tlie policy' aims of Lord Invin and the Labor government 
nhich ruled m die United Kingdom 

By focusing on tins episode, by using it as a case study, it 
IS the intention of diis paper to investigate the British political 
process as it related to the problem of reform in India Specifi- 
cally, an attempt ivill be made to answer three questions 

1 To what extent was die Irwin declaration initiated volun- 
tarily by die British government, and to what extent vas it a 
response to the actual pressures of die independence movement 
widiin India itself? 

2 Hoiv did the leadership of political parties within Parlia- 
ment var)' in their attitudes and responses to the Indian problem^ 
What area of fundamental agreement, if any, existed among 
them on this subject? 

3 'What factors within British political life influenced these 
leaderships in their courses of action? 

These answers will not be, and cannot be given in statistically 
accurate terms For, essentially, they mil be concerned with die 
clash of ideas and values, as set within a framework of pressure 
and counter-pressure The British political response to die Indian 
challenge, so often conceived by students of Indian nationalism 
in monolithic terms, was a complex and many-sided one To 
untangle the many-colored skein is a delicate, often frustrating, 
yet reivarding task 

FORMULATION OF THE IRWIN DECLARATION 

In November, 1927, the Conservative government of Stanley 
Baldwin appointed a seven-man Parliamentary Commission 
headed by Sir John Simon, of the Liberal Party, to inquire into 
the workings of the Government of India Act of 1919, and to 
determine what the next step of the British government in India 
might be It was the Act of 1919 that provided for the appoint- 
ment of such a commission, but this appointment was not due 

until 1929 

The updating of the Commission’s appointment was due to 
the initiative of the Conservative Secretary of State for India, 
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Lord Birkenhead But his motive was political Birkenhead was 
no jEriend of Indian aspirations He alone in the Lloyd George 
War Cabinet had opposed the Act of 1919 which granted India 
hmited reform After his appointment as Secretary of State for 
India in 1924 he i\Tote Lord Reading, the Viceroy “It is frankly 
inconceivable that India will ever be fit for Dominion self-gov- 
ernment "2 Yet a year later Birkenhead realized that in the next 
general election in Bntain the Conservative party could be 
defeated by Labor This could mean leaving the nomination of 
the commission in “dangerous and radical” hands Birkenhead 
had ivritten Reading m December, 1925 

When I made my speech in the House of Lords suggesting that it might 
be possible to accelerate the Comimssion of 1928 I always had it 
plainly in mind that we could not afford to run the slightest nsk 
that the nominauon of the 1928 Commission should be in the hands 
of our successors You can readily imagine what kind of a Commission 
m personnel would have been appointed by Colonel Wedgwood and 
his friends I have, therefore throughout, been of the dear opimon 
that It would be necessaxy^ for us, as a matter of elementary prudence, 
to appoint the Commission not later than the summer of 1927 ^ 

The seven-man commission, all draim from Parliamentary 
backbenchers, did include two members of the Labor party 
Yet the fact that it was purely a Parliamentary team, that no 
Indian was on it even though the House of Commons contained 
one, raised a storm within India All parties in India— the Con- 
gress, the Moderates, the Muslim League— united in denounang 
Its composition In the House of Commons, Ramsay MacDonald 
supported the setting up of a pure Parliamentary Commission 
but suggested that iie Indian Parhament at New Delhi also 
appomt a commission of their oivn ivhich would report, in 
harmomous cooperation, to the House of Commons 

Moreover, 1928 was a turbulent year ivithin India In 1927 the 
Congress Party at its annual session, under the inspiration of 
Jaivaharlal Nehru, passed a resolution declaring complete inde- 
pendence to be India’s gpal The foUoinng year the All Parties 
Conference Report— the Motilal Nehru Report— ivas published 
This document proposed a constitution for India ivith Dommion 
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Status as its aim All Indian parties, except tlie Muslim League, 
accepted it The Congress Party, however, was itself split into 
factions over the quesUon of accepting Dominion Status (That 
term still had to be more clearly defined by the Statute of ^Vest- 
minster in 1931) Its younger, more ardent wing clung to the 
concept of complete independence At its annual session in 1928 
a compromise was reached The Congress would settle for 
Dominion Status rather than complete independence if the British 
government accepted the All Parties Conference Report within 
one year If not, a civil disobedience campaign would be launched 
It was during this year that the Simon Commission came out to 
India It was ippt by complete boycott and hostile demonstrations 
Within this framework of pressure the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, Lord Irwin, had to work Unlike Birkenhead, the deeply 
religious Irwin was a friend of Indian national aspirations, "a 
donnish embodiment of most of the Christian virtues 

Ever since his appointment as Viceroy in 1926 Irwin attempted 
to keep open the door of communication between the leaders of 
Indian nationalism and the British government of India In this 
uneasy dialogue he valued the speaal role played by the leaders 
of the small but influential Indian Liberal Party— the Moderates— 
who often mediated between the Congress and the Government 
But the composition and coming of the Simon Commission had 
ahenated even them And at year’s end India marked time on 
the verge of non-cooperation and civil disobedience To keep open 
the closing doors of poliucal communication, to give the British 
government in London time to formulate actual proposals for 
reform followmg the report of the Simon Commission, to rally 
the Moderates both outside and within the Congress to his side, 
Irwin decided to act His memoirs make expliat his concern 

The first result was of course the boycott, which greatly damaged 
relauons between Government and the political intelligentsia Nor 
was resentment and suspiaon confined to the extremists of the Con- 
gress Party Moderate and proven friends of Great Britain felt the 
exclusion of men of their race from the official review, on which their 
country’s future was to be planned, as bitterly as did the Congress 
leader Pandit Moulal Nehru By some means or other contact 
had to be regained and confidence in British purpose restored o 
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invin deaded to suggest to the British Government at West- 
minster "the two ideas of Round Table Conference and formal 
declaration of Dominion Status as the goal of British policy for 
India "0 

The idea of a Round Table Conference between leaders of 
all shades of Indian opinion and leading members of all three 
British political parties, following the report of the Simon Com- 
mission, vould do many dungs For India it would do away 
ivith die humiliation of not being represented by her own leaders 
on the commission, and bring diem once more on seemingly 
equal terms into die dialogue of debate Moreover, if die recom- 
mendations of the Simon Commission irere staid and unprogres- 
sive, as Birkenhead had hoped they ivould be, and as Invin sus- 
pected they were, then the whole question could be reneived at 
the conference table without a violent explosion on the Indian 
scene 

But In«n knew that Simon vtis to refuse the fences without which 
the Commission could not logically complete the course it had set 
Itself Diarchy \stis to be condemned, no doubt, but Provinaal Auto- 
nomy was to be so safeguarded as to be virtually meaningless and 
Federation to be postponed sine die The bitterness aroused by 
the exclusion of Indians from the Commission’s personnel would be 
as nothing compared with the fury when it was knoism the Commission’s 
recommendations offered no substanual redress 

A declaration on Dominion Status being the final goal of 
British poliq' in India, made in conjunction with the announce- 
ment on the proposed Round Table Conference, ivould further 
quench the spark of inapient non-violent rebeUion and create 
the nght atmosphere for genuine future cooperation For ever 
since the Montagu declaration of 1917 stating British pohcy 
to be “the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire,”® debate 
raged as to the exact meaning of the term "responsible govern- 
ment ” How did It differ from “Dominion Status”? Mffiat did 
"progressive realization” really mean? Malcolm Hailey, the Vice- 
roy’s advisor, threw fuel on the fire, on one occasion, by talking 
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in the Lcgislatnc Asscniblj about possible gradations of Domin- 
ion Status Year after )car, leaders of Indian nationalism, espe- 
aally tlie Moderates, demanded clanfication of the term, nith a 
vieu' to securing a pledge on full Dominion Status In\in s)Tnpa- 
tliized tvith tlic Indian viewpoint He bchcicd that an assurance 
on Dominion Status i\as t\hat political India rcall) iv anted, that 
gisen sucli pledge tlie subcontinent i\ould be prepared to irait 
for Its natural fulfillment In No\ ember, 1929, in a re\eahng 
memo to the Government in London on "Dominion Status as 
understood in Great Britain and India," he vvTOte 

^Wiatcver he raa) feel it ncccssar) to saj in public die Indian is 
not so mudi concerned vnth the achieved consututional state, in the 
Enush sense, as he is watli what he would consider the wdcfeasable 
assurance of sucli acliicvcment What is to die Englishman an accom 
phshed process, is to the Indian rather a declaration of right, from 
which future and complete enjovinent of Dominion pnvalcge will 
spring 0 

And so in tlie summer of 1929 Irwnn went to London, on 
leav'e, to discuss his proposals witli tlie British government How- 
ev'er, on May 31, 1929, a general election had been held m w'hicli 
the Conserv'ativ es under Baldwin had been replaced b) Labor 
imder tlie leadership of Ramsay MacDonald Labor did not have 
an absolute majority m the House of Commons They numbered 
288, the Consen^ativ^es 260, and the Liberals 59 

In England, Irwnn met w-ith "Wedgwood Benn, Labor’s new 
Secretary of State for India, Sir John Simon of the Liberal party 
and Chairman of tlie Commission, Stanley Baldwnn, who led 
the Conserv'ativ'^es, Lord Reading, who preceded Irwin as ■\bceroy 
and now’ led the Liberal Party in tlie House of Lords, and LIo)d 
George, leader of a Liberal faction m the House of Commons 
In his memoirs Irwnn mentions only the meetings wnth Wedgwood 
Benn, Simon, Baldwnn, and "Winterton From a biography of 
Reading (vmtten by his son) w’e learn that Irwnn also met wnth 
him and Lloyd George "^ATiether Irwnn met directly wntli Ram- 
say MacDonald is not clear 

Wedgwood Benn concurred wntli Irwnn's proposals, but 
wished to be sausfied that w’e w’ere not going belund the backs 
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of Simon and his Commission, who were then preparing their 
report Without an absolute majonty m the Commons, Labor 
was in a dehcate position and needed the support, or at least the 
passive acquiescence, of the Liberals to be able to continue in 
office At first Simon saw no objection to the statement on Domin- 
ion Status but objected to the Round Table Conference, “prin- 
cipally on the ground that it would be hkely to affect adversely 
the status of the Commission's report when it appeared, by mak- 
ing this only one among other papers that the Conference would 
presumably have before it, and this before the Government would 
have made their oivn attitude to the Commission’s report plain 
However, Simon did not object to the proposal on Domimon 
Status since he saw no essential difference between it and the 
term used in the declaration of 1917— “responsible government ” 
A little later, to Invin's surprise, Simon changed his attitude on 
both proposals Invm surmised that he was influenced by Lord 
Reading Now Simon accepted the aimouncement of a Round 
Table Conference if this proposal were made to appear an idea 
put forward by his otvn Commission "But as regards the Domin- 
ion Status declaration, Simon remamed critical both of its tns- 
dom and of the propnety of makmg it in advance of the Com- 
mission’s report and its consideration by Parliament 

From the start Reading Wcis unalterably opposed to the 
declaration on Domimon Status Perhaps he shared some of 
Birkenhead’s pessimism on Indian Affairs As Viceroy, he had 
worked intimately with the former Conser\'ative Secretary of 
State for India The Birkenhead-Reading correspondence on 
India as found m the biography of Birkenhead (by his son) cer- 
tamly justifies the author’s comment that "Birkenhead, at the 
India Office, found himself in harmonious partnership •with his 
old friend and often rival Reading, who had been Viceroy since 
1921 ’’15 However, Readmg voiced his opposition in purely 
legalistic terms Not only would the declaration senously detract 
from tlie value and prestige of the Simon Commission’s report, 
but “he w’as anxious that a speafic declaration should be made 
in any announcement published by Lord Irwin that all the reser- 
^’atlons on Indian Home Rule contained in the Preamble to the 
1919 Act still held good, and that no change in the British Go\- 
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emment’s Indian pohq' could be expected until after Parlia- 
ment had considered the Statutory Commission’s report ”10 Lloyd 
George accepted Reading’s judgment 

If the Labor government was dependent upon Liberal support 
for Its continued existence, why did Wedgwood Benn and Ramsay 
MacDonald persist with Irwin’s policy in the face of opposition 
from Simon, Reading, and Lloyd George? Perhaps the answer lay 
in Irwin’s speaal relationship with the leader of the Conserva- 
tives, Stanley Baldwin, and the latter’s pronounced views on 
India 

"When selected Viceroy in 1926 Lord Irwin (then Edward 
Wood) was a member of Baldwin's Cabinet and a close personal 
fnend of the Prime Minister Baldwin was loath to part with 
him but “on reflection I felt that India must have the best we 
could send While in England, Irwin had already secured 
Berm’s permission to “put Baldwin au courant of what was pro 
posed, and found him very ready to accept my judgment On that 
sort of question his mind was predisposed towards the view I 
was advocating, and was quite unruffled by any of the legahst 
misgivings that weighed with Reading, or Birkenhead ’'^® With 
Baldwin’s support Irwin and Benn could afford to ignore the 
opposition of the Liberals Yet Baldwin was motivated by more 
than personal affection In 1929, even though out of power, the 
theme of Indian reform preoccupied his mind A close assoaate 
gives an intimate glimpse of this 

From 1929 onwards his [Baldwin’s] mind was not really on the economic 
crisis nor on Empire preference, nor even his fight with the Press 
barons, it was already on India, and in certain moods he would talk 
in private about nothing else 10 

But many prominent Conservatives disagreed with him on 
the subject Eddie Winterton, who had been Conservative Under- 
secretary of State for India, informed Irwin that he, Birkenhead, 
and Austen Chamberlain had grave misgivings and doubts about 
the proposed declaration 20 Winterton confirms this in his oivn 
memoirs 

During the summer of 1929 Lord Irwin, the Viceroy of India, who 
was home on leave, asked me to meet hun in the absence from town 
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of tlic n\o senior members of the Consen-ative Party— the late Lord 
Peel and tlie late Lord Birkenhead, who ivere, as ev-Seerctanes of 
State for India, concerned with Indian affairs He lunclied wth me 
at Uie Belgravia Hotel I was surpnsed and alarmed by the Mew'S 
he expressed 21 

Moreover, m 1929 Baldw’in was battling for his political life 
W'ltlim the Ckinsen’ative party Many tvho opposed him on India 
W'ere part of the anti-Baldw’in faction Lord Birkenhead, ^Nhnston 
Churclnll, and the press-lords Lord Rotliermere, ivho oiraed the 
Datly Mad, and Lord Beaverbrook of the Daily Express In addi- 
tion, spontaneous Tory discontent follow'ed their electoral defeat 
by Labor On the sidelines, waiting his chance to make a come- 
back, stood Britain’s wartime coalition leader, David Lloyd 
George No love w'as lost betiveen him and Baldwin ^Vith the 
Liberals almost a rump party in the Commons, Lloyd George’s 
only opportunity lay in the formation of another coalition, 
between his group and the Consert'atives And witlim the latter 
party he had pow'erful allies among some of the anti-Baldwin 
faction— Birkenhead, Churchill, and Beaverbrook Before the 1929 
elections Lloyd George had proposed an alliance with the Con- 
sen'atives, only to be blocked by Baldwin 

On 18 February [1929] Lloyd George had made a reconnaissance in 
a long talk ivith Churchill He had suggested that if, as he himself 
foresaw', the Tones lost the forthcoming contest, they nught consider 
coming to terms widi the Liberals, and not at once resigning 
Baldw'in was not interested He w-anted nothing to do w'lth Lloyd 
George — 

Given this situation, India could w'ell be the cause of rall^'ing 
the entire opposition to drive him from leadership of the party 
And Baldwin knew' this as w'ell as anyone else After his imtial 
talks W'lth Invin in August, when he agreed m pnnaple to the 
declaration, the Tory' leader left for his annual trip to France 
dunng the Parhamentar)' recess On the tw'entieth of September, 
W'hile in France, he received a letter by messenger from Ramsay 
MacDonald asking him to concur “in the issue of a statement con- 
ceming Dominion Status m the event of the Simon Commission 
being consulted, and the consent of all Parties bemg obtained 
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Baldwin agreed on condition iliat the Simon Commission did 
so also 

■\Vlnt vould Tii)onc in m) posiuon ha\c done He could ha\e done 
one of tivo things He could hasc taken the cowards course and ha\c 
said, "I wall gi\c jou no answer" I took upon tn}Solf personal respon 
sibilit) witli some risk, as I haae done before and shall do so again if 
necessar) I replied tint so far as I a\as concerned m)’sclf I con- 
curred I could not speak for m) colleagues, because they were scattered, 
I could not speak for die party When I got home, if the arcum- 
stances of tlie situation a\crc that tlic other concurrence was obtained, 
I would do m) best to persuade them to take mj aaew There was onl) 
one matter asitli ashicli I could possiblj state my agreement, namely to 
support tlie Pnme hfinister in tlie csent of die Simon Commission 
expressing its approsal of what die Pnme Minister proposed to do-* 

■WTiether Insm knew* of tliese conditions to Baldwin’s approral 
IS not dear On the basis of tlie evidence available it seems he did 
not His memoirs only say "Baldwin dien went off for lus holiday, 
and I do not dunk I had any further occasion to discuss die 
matter w'lth him 

On Ills return to England, on October 23, die Conserrative 
leader discovered that the Simon Commission had not approved 
of the proposed dedaration This created a new and potentially 
dangerous situation for him Obviously he knew' of die storm 
brewang, ivithin his ow^n party', on India It seemed as if his 
trust and confidence had been betrayed by Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Invin had already left for India shortly before his arrival 
On October 24 diere appeared a ■warning letter from Lord 
Birkenhead in The Daily Telegraph It purported "to point out 
the danger of any inten'ention by Government in a matter whidi, 
by the consent of all Parties has been committed to a commis- 
sion representative of all those parties On October 13 die 
Sunday Times had already published a story- by its Diplomauc 
Correspondent w'hich said 

I understand that soon after Lord Irw-in resumes the Viceroy-alty v 
fortmght hence, he w-ill make an important pronouncement of future 
pohey The Viceroy’s statement will make it clear that tlie Goiern- 
ment adheres to the Declaration of 1917 It wall be laid down in set 
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terms that Dominion Status for India is the goal to be aimed at when 
conditions are practicable 

Baldwin acted almost immediately He met with a few of 
his colleagues and ivrote the Acting Prime Minister (since Mac- 
Donald w'as out of the countr}') that his party could not agree to 
support the publication of the In\in declaration^ It is not 
clear whether Baldwin’s opponents on India, wthin his party, 
luiew of this action Even if they did, it is clear that they con- 
tmued to mistrust him, if one judges from Winterton's diaries 
The incident described below took place on October 25 tw’o days 
following Baldwin’s am^'al in England 

Lunched with Wilhe Peel (Lord Peel) at the Carlton, F E (Lord 
Birkenhead) w’as there too, a someivhat senous situauon has arisen 
Edward Invin is anxious to make a declaration de&mng "Dominion 
Status" as the final goal . I knew of Edward’s desire some time ago 
but the disturbmg thing is that S B (Stanley Baldwin) seems to hase 
giien conungent assent on behalf of the Part)'— conungent that is 
on the agreement of all three parties and the Simon Comnussion Es en 
so, some of us think it is dangerous to do so ivithout prior consultauon 
With former colleagues so 

MTiile the pot simmered in London, In\in arrived m Nei\' 
Delhi on October 25, empow'ered by the Labor government to 
make his proposed announcement Tune 'w'as running out in 
India The Ckingress ultimatum expired in tis'o more months 
On October 51, 1929, the momentous declaration on Domimon 
Status tvas published The night before publication Innn re- 
ceived a personal telegram from Baldwin “asking me if possible 
to hold the matter up to give time for more consideration 
But the Viceroy did not think it a good idea. Moreoier since 
‘most of the important people had been warned, to dela) the 
plan was obiiousl) impossible.’’®- 

RESULT AND REPERCUSSION 

For the moment, within India, the clouds cleared The Liberal 
Part\, the Muslim League, and even the “Moderate” section of 
the Congress i^elcomed both the Round Table Conference and 
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the declaration on Dominion Status The Liberals joined with 
the Congress in issumg a manifesto welcoming the Declaration 
and indicating acceptance of the Round Table Conference if 
certain conditions or recommendations were fulfilled immediate 
release of all political prisoners, the Congress to have a majority 
of representatives at the proposed Conference, which was to 
meet “not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be established, 
but to frame a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India 
The doors of communication seemed open once more 

But in England the storm broke Controversy was fanned by 
sections of the press, and at the center of the conflagration stood 
Stanley Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald and Wedgwood Benn But 
the key position was Baldwin’s To maintain his precarious hold 
he could repudiate Irwin, join forces with Lloyd George's Lib- 
erals in the House of Commons, and turn the Labor party out 
of oflice Or he could attempt to stem the rushing tide using all 
his old political skill, prevent a complete rupture with India, 
and support, as far as politically possible, the man he appointed 
Viceroy in 1926 He chose the latter course 

As a first, immediate step Baldwin met with the Conservative 
Shadow Cabinet, faced his critics within it, and obtained a letter 
from Ramsay MacDonald in which the latter declared that the 
statement on "Dominion Status" meant no immediate change in 
the course of English policy Sir Samuel Hoare (later Lord 
Templewood), himself a future Secretary of State for India, 
gives an intimate glimpse of this confrontation 

We met in an uncomfortable room m the Conservative Office m 
Palace Chambers Cntiasm of the statement, started by Birkenhead 
and supported by Austen Chamberlain, at once became very bitter 
Baldwin obviously approved of Irwin’s action He had, m fact, already 
agreed with it m pnnaple at the time of the discussions between Irwin, 
Simon and MacDonald He had not, however, then seen the actual words 
m their final form, and when MacDonald sent them to him, he was 
on his way to his annual cure at Aix, and could not or would not 
give them his careful attention His answer, therefore, to MacDonal 
was a perfunctory agreement provided that Simon also agreed. 
Baldwin also had been placed in a difficulty His condiuon had been 
Ignored, but none the less as he fully approved of the statetnen , 
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he had no mtenuon o£ repudiating it All that he could do in the 
arcumstances was to sit bach, listen to Birkenhead’s scathing cntiasms, 
and obtain a letter from MacDonald in which it was made clear 
that the Viceroy's words meant no change in Bntish pohcy®^ 

On November 1, Rotliermere’s Daily Mail fired the first shot 
of one more virulent anti-Baldwin campaign Ever since the 
Consen'ative defeat m 1929 the press-lord had been in full cry 
In Its sensational story headlined “Mr Baldwin’s Crotramg Blun- 
der, Blind Promise to Soaahsts, To Support Indian Dommion 
Status, Withdratm Under Party Pressure, Rank and File Fur- 
ious,’’ It said 

By an extraordinary blunder made dunng the Parliamentary recess, 
Mr Baldmn, the Conservative ex-Premier, has plunged the country 
into a pohtical crisis of the first magnitude on the vital question 
of the Bntish administration of India 

His Consen'auve colleagues in the last Cabinet are aghast to discover 
that TOthout their knowledge he had committed them to support 
the Soaalist Government’s policy of granung full Home Rule and 
Dominion Status to the natives of India Yesterday the Shadow Cabmet 
of the Conseivative Party took the unprecedented step of insisting 
that their leader should formally repudiate his personal pledge in 
this matter They required Mr Baldmn to ivnte a letter to the 
Prune Minister wthdravung the approval and prormse of support 
for Indian Home Rule, which, without any consultation with his 
colleagues, Mr Baldwn had given to Lord Invin, the Viceroy of India, 
two months ago 

The predicament in which Mr Baldwin finds himself is extremely 
grave In highly influential Conserv'auve Circles last night the feehng 
was strongly expressed that his inexplicable vacillation m a matter 
of such gravity has placed the leadership of the party m urgent 
quesuon so 

In an editonal on the follotving day the Mail called for a vote 
of censure agamst the Labor Party It is temptmg to speculate 
whether Lord Rothermere hoped to kill three birds tvith one 
stone— to defeat the Labor Party, form a Conservative-Liberal 
coalition, and unseat Baldw in from the leadership 

Perhaps this is just ivhat the Times hinted at when it pub- 
hshed a short item, “The Indian Crisis,’’ by its Parhamentary 
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Correspondent on November 4 

Those who follow the currents of party politics in England are familiar 
with, the irresistible attraction in some quarters of any movement cal- 
culated to unite Conservative and Liberals in a Coalition against Labor 
on what might be represented as a high Imperial Issue-all the more 
if it had the inadental advantage of displaang Mr Baldwin, but 
this particular issue is beginning to seem a little thin 88 

All through this crisis the T imes stood by Irwin and Baldwin 
Goeffrey Dawson, its editor and close confidant of the Conserva- 
tive leader, kept in intimate touch with him 

Nov 2 I amused myself by writing at intervals— largely to clear my 
own mind— a survey of the Indian cnsis The afternoon was entirely 
devoted to talking about it, for Baldwin (Leader of the Opposition) 
came to see me about three and stayed til 5 30— rather womed about 
It all and by the intngue behind it®® 

On November 1, the day following publication of the declara- 
tion, the Times in an editonal had already defended Irwin's 
action It also attempted to forestall critiasm that was sure to 
arise because of the neglect of the Simon Commission 

Nor IS there anything m the statement which antiapates in the slight- 
est degree the Report of the Statutory Comimssion, or questions the 
undivided responsibihty of the Imperial Government m framing 
proposals for the consideration of Parliament The Statutory Commis- 
sion, represenung all parties in Parhament, remains the appointed 
channel of informaUon about exisung Indian condiuons, as they 
appear to a delegation of imparual and sympatheuc observers indus- 
tnously working over a period of two years 

It went on to warn 

There wiU be pressure upon Labor to give a party twist to their scheme 
There iviU be pressure upon the Conservauves, and perhaps upon 
Liberals too, to look for opportumues of disagreement Only the 
strongest convicuon on aU sides that the secunty and well-being of 
India matter incomparably more than any party success in this country 
can make the policy sound and pracucable 

Dawson and the Times hoped for too muchl That very after- 
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noon of November 1, Lloyd George stirred the pot in the Com- 
mons by asking Wedgivood Benn whether the Simon Commis- 
sion had been consulted about the announcement on Dormmon 
Status, and whether the statement indicated any change of policy 
announced by previous governments Benn admitted that the 
Commission had not been consulted He went on to allay fears 
by denying that the declaration indicated any immediate change 
of prenous polic)' 

Quesuons of policy in\ol\ing changes either in substance or in tune 
cannot be considered until the Commission or the Indian Central 
Committee ha\ e subrmtted their Reports and His Majesty’s Government 
have been able, in consultation wth the Government of India, to 
consider these matters in the hght of aU the matenal then available, 
and after the meeung of the Conference which it is mtended to 
summon *- 

Lloyd George ivas followed by a Labor member who asked 
Benn u'hether the article in that mommg’s Daily Mail was true 
■with regard to Baldmn being consulted about the Invin state- 
ment before it ivas made This gave Balduun the opportunity to 
fire his first shot m the ivar against the press barons He rephed 
in a House electnc ivith exatement 

I nse for a moment to ask the indulgence of the House to make an 
obsen-auon ■with regard to an aiticle which has been brought to my 
notice as hating appeared m todaj’s issue of the “Dady Mad” It is 
suffiaent for me at the moment to say that e\eiy imphcation of fact 
contained m that article is imtrue, and m my opmion gravely injurious 
to the pubhc mterest, not only m this country, but throughout the 
Empire I shall hate occasion, I hope, at an) early date, to examine 
and make clear the whole position 

Exactly a week from that day, the House deaded to hold 
a full-dress debate on the “Dominion Status” declaration Eew 
■weeks in contemporar)'^ parhamentarj' histoiy' have been more 
charged tvath tension and exdtemenL Rumour and counter- 
rumour erupted Would the Gonsert'ative party join tsdth Lloyd 
George’s Liberals and vote Labor out of office? "Would the Intan 
statement thus be completely repudiated? ^Vould Baldwm be 
swept along by the hostile tide ivithm his o\vn party, perhaps 
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willingly, since he had not been infonned by MacDonald about 
Simon not being consulted? Or would he still put the cause of 
India first, bring dissident elements within his party to heel, 
and stand by his ex-colleague and friend, Invin? 

Unfortunately there is little evidence available as to what 
went on within the ranks of die Conservative party during that 
week Hoivever, on November 4, Lord Beaverbrook's Daily 
Express published a news story diat was vindicated in every 
detail four days later Under the headline “No Conservative 
Revolt Against die Government,” it said 

The Government, which was faang the greatest cnsis of its short career 
at the end of last week, now finds the danger is passing 
When the Conservatives demanded next Thursday's debate on India 
the situauon seemed a menaang one for the Government It was 
revealed that the Liberal leaders to whom the Irwin correspondence 
had been shown had refused to support the Invin declaration The 
attitude of the Conservatives, and Mr Baldsvin's letter to Mr Wedg- 
wood Benn withdrawing his approval of the Simon correspondence— 
which was substantially the same as Lord Irwin’s declaration— indicated 
that the Government would face a hosule majonty in the House 
The extremer politiaans even went so far as to say that next Thurs- 
day would see the defeat of the Government, with all the disastrous 
consequences that would be entailed 

What has brought about the cliange? The key position is once more with 
Mr Baldwin Dunng the week-end he has deaded to revert to what 
might be called his pro-Irwin attitude 

On Thursday, therefore, the Conservative Party position will be one 
of approval of Lord Irwin’s declarauon, modified, of course, by regret 
that it was made without consultation with the Simon Commission 
AH this ivill naturally bring comfort to Mr MacDonald Even if there 
are murmunngs within the ranks of the Conservatives, the Prime 
Minister supported by the leader of the ConservaUve Party, can afford 
to Ignore the Liberals 

THE DEBATES 

On November 5 the House of Lords debated the Dominion 
Status issue Lord Reading, the Marquess of Crewe, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, Earl Peel (who replaced Birkenhead as Secretary of 
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State for India in 1928), and the Earl of Birkenhead, all spoke 
against the wisdom of the declaration Reading feared the impact 
of the declaration upon the people of India It would create 
expectations that could not be fulfilled Moreover the prestige, 
the influence, and the authority of tlie Simon Commission had 
been impaired Reading's speecli attempted to push the Labor 
spokesmen into declaring that Dominion Status was for tlie fu- 
ture, not the present, that it would be Parliament acting of its 
oivn volition, not pressures from India, that would deade 
the issue 

Birkenhead, in a rude, caustic, arrogant speech, accused Irivm 
and the Labor government of attemptmg to appease Indian 
extremism The Term "Domimon Status” changed and evolved 
through time 

Does Dominion Status at this moment mean the same thing that it 
meant a month before the last Imperial Conference? Most plainly 
not Does it today mean the same thing that it iviU mean in five years 
from now? 'WTio can teU? Here is this word loosely and ignorantly 
employed, employed as I beheve for the first tune, employed wth a 
certain sigmficance, and, as I am persuaded, in the hope that m order 
to deal ivith a disloyal campaign and ivith seditious threats men would 
be persuaded they would receive that which ive now know they were 
not intended to receive and never can receive 

Tamely, weakly, the Labor spokesman defended their pohcy 
Irwin's announcement was not an attempt to frustrate the tvork 
of the Simon Commission No real change from pre\nous govern- 
ments' pohaes was mtended. In their speeches the emphasis was 
all on reservations, on the evolutionary' process, on the necessity 
to do nothing more than create the right atmosphere ivithin 
India 

In conclusion Reading expressed satisfaction and mthdre'w 
his motion At least the House of Lords tvas not called to vote 
upon the issue It made httle difference The damage done here 
was almost irreparable 

On November 8 came the turn of the Commons Only here 
could the future of the Labor government be deaded The very 
first speech indicated that Ramsay MacDonald ivould not fall. 
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that the Irwin declaration would continue to stand as offiaal 
government policy, even though it did not presage an immediate 
change It was Stanley Baldwin who spoke first 

The first part of his speech was an explanation as to how he 
had come to give his blessings to the Irwin declaration, and 
why he had been forced to withdraw them on discovering that 
the Simon Commission had been ignored Next he attacked the 
Daily Mail and repudiated the accusauons made against him, 
point by point. He had, as his explanation aheady showed, not 
committed his party without their prior knowledge to supporting 
the Socialist government It was untrue to state that the Con- 
servative Shadow Cabinet insisted that he repudiate his personal 
pledge What he did was with their approval, not their coercion 

The Mail had challenged him to explain to his followers 
how he could have appomted a man like Invm to the Viceroyalty 
in 1926 This was Baldwin's opportunity On a techmcahty he 
had repudiated his role m the issuance of the declaration, but 
he would not repudiate his friend and ex-colleague He had 
chosen Irwin since India deserved the best, and if the day ever 
came “when the Party which I lead ceases to attract to itself men 
of the calibre of Edward Wood (Lord Irwm), then I have 
finished with my party 

In conclusion Baldwin went on to discuss the general prob- 
lem of India The problem was diflBcult It would take time to 
solve But whatever the phrase “Dominion Status’’ meant when 
India had responsible government, one dung would be certain 
She would be a full member of the Empire It was the function, 
therefore, of the Tory party to toil in faith among the founda- 
tions, so that future generations would not be unforgetful 

Though moderate in tone, though it also emphasized evolu- 
tion and reservation, Baldwin’s speech did do three things 

1 It made it dear that there would be no vote of censure 
against the Labor government over the Dominion Status declara- 
tion 

2 It supported Lord Iiwin and his aspirations 

3 It did not attack the Labor government directly for having 

authonzed the statement 

Given the agonizing situation he was in, little more could 
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have been asked of the Conserv'ative party leader 

The speeches that followed Baldwin’s— Lloyd George's vitriolic 
attack upon Laboi, Simon’s plaintive yet innocuous statement, 
Wedgivood Benn's long-winded explanation, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald’s mild defense— all these would not noiv change the outcome 
of the debate The House eventually accepted MacDonald’s sug- 
gestion that no more discussion tvas needed In England the 
first chapter in the battle for Indian reform, which was to last 
till 1934, was over 

But m India the debates had grim consequences Their tone 
strengthened the hands of those within the Congress who looked 
upon the Dominion Status announcement as an empty state- 
ment It -was one important factor in the revival of Cml Disobe- 
dience in 1930 when the Congress ultimatum expired Few have 
summed up the effects of the battle in Parliament better than 
Lord Irwm himself 

Political India was puzzled and perturbed by this Bntish reacuon 
India could hardly be expected to understand how it was that the 
collective appeal on such an issue of Birkenhead, Churchill, Austen 
Chamberhn, Lloyd George, Reading and Lloyd would fail to weigh 
as hea^'^ly ivith the Bnush pubhc as the less brilliant but more solid 
judgments of Baldwn How different, one reflected, might have been 
the Indian reacuon if in place of this outburst the response had 
taken the form of saying that of course as to purpose there would 
be no dispute, and that, whatever might be the difficulues in the ivay. 
It would be the proud privilege of BnUsh and Indians working 
together to remove them*® 

Yet, transcending the conflict of the moment, the goal of 
Bnush policy in India had been enunaated for the future. 
Ulumately this was to have significance not only for the sub- 
conunent but for all those areas that traversed the slippery' and 
arcuitous route from Empire to Commonwealth 
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The concept of charisma is still sometimes expliatly used in 
explaining the social basis of imperial Chinese government ^ 
It may also be impliat in tlie attribution of a special influence 
or prestige to certain groups or persons in the government and 
soaety2 A charismatic authority would be one that is accepted 
on the ground that the person exercising it possesses, or has a 
speaal access to, poivers that are greater than merely human, or 
than ordinarily human Is the concept of charisma relevant to an 
understanding of Chinese institutions? Tivo suggested loci of 
charisma have to be considered one would be in the person of 
the ruler, the other would be in the possessors of the kind of 
leammg generally thought requisite to governmental office, i e , 
the scholars To prove that the emperor’s authority was essen- 
tially charismatic, one would have to show that his authority 
was accepted because he was revealed by certain signs to enjoy 
a special relationship to cosmic forces, rather than on grounds 
of his demonstrated ability to provide certain services The 
question whether scholars as a class, because of their acknowl- 
edged attainment of the requued learning, possessed charismatic 
authority, or somethmg hke it, could be ansivered negatively if 
It could be shoivn that their mere adherence to a regime in large 
numbers, or their opposition to it, did not cause it to stand or 
fall, irrespective of other factors Then role m government ivould 
have to be explained in the more modest terms of their abdity 
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to read and write fluently and to articulate and solve govern- 
mental pjoblems in generally understood classical terms 

Periods of imperial breakdown may oiler particular advantages 
for the investigation of sucli questions as tins, because the recruit- 
ment procedure of imperial government, in Ming and Ch’ing, 
largely prevents the separation of the possible “charismatic" 
element from otlier factors There were few civil officials, during 
most of tins period, rvho ivere not scliolars or who had not at 
least been granted some token of scliolarly qualification It is hard 
to say, therefore, whetlier the scholarly cliaracter lent authority 
to tlie office, or whetlier the official, whetlier scholar or not, de- 
rived his authority from his place in the government and from 
his conduct as an official 

A period appropriate to our purpose is that from 1351-1368, 
a time of competing claims to imperial autliority and of partial 
breakdown of government The Yuan Dynasty strove, with some 
success, to mobilize Chinese support against several Chinese 
rebel regimes, most of which claimed affihation with the "White 
Lotus Soaety It was the leader of one of these, Chu Yuan chang, 
who founded the Mmg During these years, no regime enjoyed a 
monopoly of impenal authority and normal recruitment methods 
were in abeyance Each regime had to design its pohaes in such 
a way as to make the most effective possible claim to legitimacy 
Did personal or scholarly charisma triumph here? Did the Ming 
founder win general acceptance by asserting a claim to a super- 
natural sanction unique to himself? Did scholars, by some power 
of legitimation that was theirs to grant or withhold, determine 
the outcome of the struggle? 

By 1360, the rebel regime of Chu Yuan-chang was firmly 
established m the great Yangtze metropolis of Nanking, and 
during the following seven years, he destroyed his major rivals 
to the east and west of his state In Chu’s own wntmgs and in 
statements atmbuted to him, one can see the large outlines of 
his leadership Three factors are about equally prominent 1) 
economic and admimstrative pohaes aimed at winning popular 
support, 2) sound military strategy and technique, 3) an appar- 
ently genuine piety toward spirits and the will of Heaven 

In so far as anything that might be called charisma entered 
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the picture, it is to be found in certain stones regarding Chu 
Yuan-chang, some of which rvere recorded before and some 
shortly after his death It was said, for example, that there had 
been a red glow and an appantion of the Buddha over his mon- 
astery on the night he first entered it,^ that a small dragon 
appeared on the tassel of his hat,^ and that a dragon iras seen 
perched on a cloud above the field of battle dunng one of his 
victories ® The presence of a supernatural factor is confirmed by 
Chu’s oim accounts of his use of divmation in deciding to rebel 
against the Yuan,® and in his successful inten'ention with a local 
spirit to end a drought" He was also reported to have made 
much use of experts in astrology and geomancy ® To show that 
Chu ivas a charismatic leader, howev’er, such evidence in itself 
would not be suffiaent It would also be necessary to show that 
well advertized accoimts of such signs had been sufi&cient to cause 
him to be preferred over his rivals Evidence against this con- 
clusion may be found in the fact that Chu’s oira autobiographical 
imtings provide a sketchy but plausible explanation of his suc- 
cess in terms of his pohaes and strategy' References to the super- 
natural intrude themselves occasionally, not as explanations of 
his success or as, m any way, reheving him of the necessity of 
meeting practical problems mth appropnate action Rather, 
the)' appear as heartenmg confirmation that he nas on the nght 
track in his pursuit of victor)' This is borne out by the speech 
he made to his new subjects at Nanking ® He offered no super- 
natural signs, promised no wonders, but simply imputed certain 
evils to the old regime, promised reforms and called on his hearers 
to join him in building a better government. In acting thus, 
he may have felt that he is'as working iv'ith cosmic forces (or 
the i\'ill of Hea\en) that would assure his eventual success, but 
the critical factor for him, and for those evaluatmg him as a 
leader vas still his adoption of the appropnate polic)' and not 
any unique and personal access to supernatural jxuser 

If tlie case of Chu Yuan-chang argues against the operation, 
at this time, of personal chansma in imperial rule, I'.hat can be 
said of charisma in relation to scholars as a class? On the one 
hand, it ma) be pointed out that Chu Yuan-cliang, e\en before 
he became emperor, brought scliolars into his sen ice made a 
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point of rehabilitating public classical academies, and devoted 
some time and energj' to Ins oivn study of classical literature, 
despite tlie pressures of active leadership in a rebellion still in 
progress Tiiese facts suggest tlie possibility that a chansmatic 
nrtue was attributed to masters of classical learning There is 
reason to believe, hoivever, that tiiey may be better explained 
as the kind of ambiguous appeal indulged in by our politicians 
when they protest tlieir devotion to the principles of the founding 
fathers, an implied promise to conform simultaneously to various 
current notions of how government should be conducted In the 
first place, Chu Yuan-cliang had little respect for scholars in 
general, although he admired and sought counsel from some of 
them. This is reflected in certain disparaging remarks about 
scholars as ineffectual, venal and unmanly It is reflected, too, 
m the way in which he employed them It is clear tliat many 
sen'ed him under duress^^ and he showed his lack of trust in 
them by foi bidding his generals to employ more than one each, 
omng to the danger of combinations against him ^ Nor, it 
appears, did he feel that the visible presence of scholars in his 
regime ivas of overriding importance, for he aivarded some of 
the highest avil ofBce and a laige majority of titles of nobility 
to his mihtar)' men, most of ivhom ivere poorly educated On the 
contrar)^ tlie most important principle in bestoival of high offices 
and honors ivould seem to have been length and intimacy of 
association inth himself Chu was well aware of the pronnaal 
character of his regime and was proud of it After he became 
emperor, he boasted, ivith some exaggeration, that all his leading 
offiaals ivere old comrades from his native place Apart from 
evidence found m Chu’s relations nuth the scholars, it is also 
significant that the tendency of Chinese aviI officials, most of 
them scholars, to support the Yuan loyally against tlie rebel 
regimes failed to prevent that d)'nasty’s fall Some of them, hanng 
reputedly sen'ed their communities well, had strong local sup- 
port. Others, as evidenced by wholesale defections of Yuan 

rmhtia, did noL 

In conclusion, it would seem that charisma is not a useful 
concept in explaming either the nature or the distribuUon of 
governmental authonty, at least in the period considered Sue- 
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cessful rule may have been popularly attributed to cooperation 
with cosmic forces in a rationally ordered universe, but this coop- 
eration was defined in terms of practical standards This leads to 
the further conclusion that the attribution of a special prestige 
or influence to scholars as scholars or to the ruler as ruler may 
go far beyond the evidence Careful study of the exchange of 
services and support (both material and immaterial) between the 
government and the rest of society may contribute more to our 
understanding of this relationship 


NOTES 

1 Professor Charles O Hucker’s The Traditional Chinese State in Ming 
Times (136S~164-f) (Tucson, 1961), a pioneering and richl) informative study, 
does full justice to the complcxit) of the subject and avoids simplistic 
explanations At the same time, however, the author treats chansma as an 
element m the government's authonty He states that court ritual and the 
magnificence of the palace "invested the throne with a kind of charismauc 
aura” (p 41) On page 65 “I suspea the Confuaan bureaucrat was indis- 
pensible to rulers because the Chinese people at large would not contentedly 
be governed by others Such was the charismauc prestige of Confuaan leam- 
mgl” Also, on page 76 "For good government vias thought to depend, m 
the last resort, on the chansmatic virtues of the ruling class” Perhaps the 
most familiar use of the concept of charisma in the study of Chinese soaety 
IS that of Ma\ Weber in his The Religion of China, translated by Hans Gerth 
(Glencoe, 1951) This, unhke Hucker's work, is out of date and based on 
Western materials of pre-1920 vintage It is still at least indirectly influenual, 
however, and should be menuoned here On page 110 "Only the adept of 
scnpturcs and of tradition has been considered competent for correctly 
ordenng the internal administrauon and the chansmaucally correct life 
conduct of the prince, ritually and poliucally ” On page 135 "High man- 
darins were considered magically qualified They could always become objects 
of a cult, after their death as well as during thar lifeume, providing that 
thar chansma was ‘proved ' It should be noted here, however, that chansma, 
being a personal quality, is not thought of as an attribute of scholars or 
oESaals as such 

2 These concepts are so closely related, albeit carefully disunguished, 
in Weber as to suggest that even where charisma is not expliatly invoked, 
some such concept may underhe many other descriptions of Chinese 
insutuuons , 

3 Anon if $ ^ T’len-huang yu tieh, (compiled in the ung- 
lo penod) p 2a 
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4 0^ ::!fc Ming t'ni tsii shih lu, 1355, first month 

5 Ibid , 1355, sixth month 

® ^ Vflrn chang, ^ ^ I'li c/ii/i huang ling 

pet, pp 2a-2b 

7 Shih lu, 1354, seventh month Also, Chu Yuan chang, f 

hsiao ling chi 

8 For his association svith a Buddhist monk astrologer, see Liu Ch'cn, 
^(J ^ Kuo ch'u shih chi, 23a W ^ 

9 Shth lu, 4,2a 

10 For example. Shth lu, 6J2z-2h, Mtngshth, 128 15a Also, Chus preface 

to his ^ Huang ling pet 

11 Liu Ch'en, op at^ 20b. 24a, asserts that Chu ordered that an) scholar 
caught attempting to escape a aty on the approach of his forces ivas to 
be cut doira The same author also recounts an inadent in ivhich a scholar 
•‘escaped’* his entourage 

12 Ibid,. 20b 

IS Shth lu, 21 la 

14 An appeal for such an approach may be found in S N Eisenstadt’i 
review article m the Journal of Aston Studies, XVII (May, 1958) 



The Orpins of Whampoa 
Graduates Who Served in 
the Northern Expedition 

RICHARD B LANDIS 

Montana State College 


You mil cany on the ideals of the revolutionary martyrs, laying 
doivn your hves and shedding your blood, making the foundation of 
the Chinese Republic secure, causing the San Min Chu I to be mani- 
fested in a pracucal way, and tlien the revolution mil be proclaimed 
loudly, hke Russia’s If the revolution is not finished, China shall 
die, and a race of 400,000,000 null become extinct The death of our 
country and the extinction of our race [are questions which] are depen- 
dent on the hfe and death of you gentlemen Therefore, we definitely 
must open this school, and we must make a revoluuonary army of 
men who rviU save the country and the people t 

These ivords of Sun Yat-sen's inaugural speech to the first class 
of the Whampoa Military School mirrored the intensity and 
frustration of the Kuommtang in the mid-1920’s This extremely 
significant period witnessed the beginnings not only of the 
strengths but also of the tveaknesses of the revived Chinese revo- 
lutionary movemenL 

Despite the intensity and resultant significance of this penod, 
only since World War 11 has the Umted States ivitnessed far- 
reaching efforts to encourage the systematic study of the Kuomm- 
tang and the Nationalist movement as part of the larger Clunese 
revolutionar)’ feiwor and agitauon With the expectation of 
assisting in these efforts, the author is presently engaged in an 
mvestigation of Whampoa Mihtary School, whose commandant 
from 1924 to 1928 ivas Chiang Kai-shek ^ As far as possible, this 
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stud) svill hcof nn insmutionnl natuic, and Mil include emphasis 
on the gcnpraphic origins of cadets .ind staff, the political training 
presided sMthin the school, the tjpes of strategic and tactical 
training and genera! militar) philosophy offered, the subsequent 
militar) careers of selected graduates, and the saricd and chang- 
ing rohtionships of the school to other organs of the National 
Go\ eminent, and to the Kuomintang^ 

As the first step in this plan, the present paper offers an 
anal)sis of the ge-ographic origins of the cadets rslio graduated 
from the first four classes * These r^erc tlic classes nhich graduated 
in time to pniticipatc in all or part of the Tliird Northern Expe- 
dition (Ma) 192G-1928), uh/ch carried the Xuomintang and its 
National Government to Nanking Table I indicates the size 
and dates of attendance of the first four classes 


TABLE !• 


Stzr Aso CAtxNTiSR Datts or First Four Whampoa Classes 


class 

Number of 
Graduates 

I ntcrcsl 
the ranks 

Entered 

tV’hampoa 

Graduated 

U hampoa 

1 

G13 


Afa>, 1924 

Dee., 1924 

2 

410 


Oct, 1924 

Summer, 1925 

3 

1,225 


Summer, 1925 

U'jntcr, 1925 

4 

2G50 

Aug , 1925 

Spring, 1926 

Oct, 1926 


• ChlsnR, ZcJt Three Jeers, pp 147-15< Directory, pp 37-CG The column headed 
Entered llic ranks reten to the practice bepun with the fourth class of prosldlng 
a tnal period of training for cadets before thc^ entered Whampoa While the Direcioryr 
lists CIS cadets In the first class an Initial comparison svith carious materials of Cliiang 
Kal sliek f authonliip leaves some question as to the sire In an undated report tvritten 
in Ma>, 192-1 the first class was noted as numbering 400 see Chians Xal shek, Chians 
Chleh shih tl ke mine hung Ho [Chiong Kai-shek's Revolutionary Works}, IVen Ti ed 
(Shanghai, 1928) 11 A, 12 C Sfartin Wflbur and Julfe Lien ylng Hoiv, eds , Docu 
merits on Communism, Nationalism, and Soi'iel Advisers in China, 1918-1927, Papers 
Sei.ed in the 1927 Pekins Paid (Nets lork, 195C). p 150 gites the srae figure, here 
after died as Documents In a Mar 11, 1924 speech to the assembled cadcM, Chiang 
stated that there ucre more than 500 to COO in the school see Kuo min ke ming chOn 
Chung yang chOn sliih cheng chih hsueh hsiao ed , Whampoa Wuns shu (Ifhnmpoa Col 
UctfonriSh^ehal. 1928), p 22 Finally, in Chiang Last Three Years, the figure is 
500 sec p 154 This all leads to mo condusions Chiang s figures are r 

nonroxiraations of the number of cadets In attendance at various times In ‘be late 
lonng of 1924 In approximating, Chiang consistently estimated too low for 
Se dtusl see lir" Three FeaH, PP 147-154 Secondly, the 
lisH the number of cadets who graduated at the end of a training cyde 


mile many of the newly recruited cadets in any particular 
class might not have come directly from their native places as 
listed m the Whampoa Directory, nevertheless it cannot be ques- 
uoned that provincial or local loyalties formed bonds of great 
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and lasting importance to young Chinese students who had 
middle school or college backgrounds, and who were tlius eligible 
for entrance to Whampoa Indicauve of this importance is the 
continuation of provmcial groupings in the contemporary Chinese 
Communist and Nationalist political scene 

A number of conclusions may be dranm from Table II First 
of all, in all four classes three provinces furnished roughly 
50 per cent of the total number of cadets Hunan, Kwangtung— 
and Shensi and Kiangsi in a tie for third place— provided over 
50 per cent of the first class while Chekiang was next Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, and Chekiang were the most important for the 
second class, followed by ICiangsi and Szechwan In the third 
dass, Kwangtung, Hunan, and Chekiang furnished 50 per cent 

TABLE n 

Absolute Numbers of Cadet Graduates and Percentage Analtsis by 

Place and Class* 


(Percentages refer to the relationships between place and total dass numbers) 
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of tlie total number, i\]ule Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Szeclnvan "were 
tied for the next position Hunan, Kirangtung', and Szechiran 
held tlie important positions for tlie fourtli class, ishile Shensi, 
Chekiang, and Hupei n ere tied for tlie followng place 

Quite obviously, Hunan ranked first overall as a source of 
cadets Of tlie total of 4,937 who graduated from tlie first four 
classes, Hunan furnished more tlian one quarter 1,324 The his- 
toncal analysis at tlie end of tins paper hopefully will shed light 
on tlie reasons for the importance of Hunan Kirangtung, the 
base of the Kuomintang's financial and militarj' strength, might 
have been expected to funush the largest number, but ranked 
only as a poor second, vuth a total of 682 graduates In descending 
order, even feirer came from Chekiang, 420, Szecliivan, 370, 
Kiangsi, 323, Hupeh, 269, Kiangsu, 214, and Shensi, 210 Beloiv 
this, pronnaal representations fell to ver}' minor significance ’ 
lATlule the eight important pronnces have been identified, it 
is possible to locate the geographic sources of cadets even moie 
precisely The index for eacli class listed in tlie "WTiampoa 
Directory indicates the native place— district (hsien), or city 
(shih)— for each cadet, except for tlie group irhose place origins 
are entirely unhsted In order to analj'ze further, die teinis, 
“rural hsien,” and “urban units” may be applied f Foi leasons 
of economy and emphasis it may be helpful to summarize for 
the eight important provinces tlie rural hsien and urban units 
which furnished cadets for at least duee of the first four classes 
The map ivill furdiei clarif)’ die situaUon « 

In Hunan, the valle)'s of die Hsiang and Tzu Rii'ers, and the 
area to the ivest of Tung-Ung Lake ivere significant Interestingly 
enough, Hsiang-t’an, die native district of Mao Tse-tung, vho had 
not yet begun to rely on the masses as a source of poi\er, ac- 
counted for less than 5 per cent of Hunan’s representation in 


•See pp 10-12 for a discussion of the \'amtion m protinaal rcprescnta 

‘■'tA'C.fS® hm ■» a c,pi»l ot te U,pn 100.000 

populauon, and its surrounding hsien An urban unit includes a at) irci 
fsh^) of 01 er 100,000 popuhtion, and tlie hsien (singular or plunl) sur 
rounding the at) These units arc further subdinded as large (uith a an 
500,000 popobuoo), or srpall a a., of 100,000-500,000 popu.a 

tion) See footnote 7 
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first class, 22 per cent, third class, 7 per cent, and fourth class, 
5 per cent 

Tlie rural hsien of Wen ch’ang, Ch’iung-shan, Teng’-mai, and 
"Wan-ning on Idainan Island furnished a surprisingi portion of 
tlie cadets in the Ktvangtung totals first class, 23 per cent, second 
class, 43 per cent, third class, 25 per cent, and fourtli class, 21 
per cent Elseivheie, tlie valleys of tlie Hsi (TVest) and Tung 
(East) Rivers provided cadets for tliree classes, tlie Canton urban 
unit furnishing cadets for four classes, witli a high of 3 per cent 
of Kivangtung’s total in the first class Emally, rural hsien 
seventy-five to a hundred miles north of the Hai-lu-feng area east 
of Canton were represented by cadets from at least tliree classes 
In Chekiang, rural hsien south of Hangdioiv, on tlie evtension 
of the Shanghai-Hangchow railroad into tlie central part of the 
province, were the outstanding sources of cadets for at least three 
classes Secondly, the area from Ningpo south along the coast was 
significant The rural hsien of Feng-hua, Chiang Kai-shek's birth- 
place, accounted for 29 per cent of the province's representation 
in the first class, but fell to insignificance tliereafter, furnishing 
only seven cadets in tlie last three classes 

The region south from Chengtu to a distance of about a hun- 
dred miles, 1 e , the area between the valleys of the Min and 
Fou Rivers, was significant in Szechwan Secondly, tlie urban 
unit of Chungking furnished cadets for four classes, with a high 
of 18 per cent of the provinaal total in the second class 

In Kiangsi, the important area was to the south of the 
Yangtze River and west of Po-yang Lake This included the 
urban unit of Nanchang, the provincial capital Secondly, the 
small urban unit of Pmg-hsiang, a major coal-mining center 
economically oriented by railroad toward Lu-k ou m the Hsiang 
valley of Hunan, furnished large groups of cadets for each class 
first, 14 per cent of the provinaal total, second, 12 per cent, 
tiurd, 6 per cent, and fourth, 20 per cent 

As for Hupeh, the areas to the east and north of Wuhan 
furnished cadets for at least three classes In Kiangsu, the impor- 
tant areas were adjacent to the Yangtze, south along the Grand 
Canal and in the northwest along the divergent course of the 
Hwang-ho And finally, in Shensi the important area was the 
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valley o£ the Wei River, including the capital of Sian, a small 
urban unit 

From the above analysis, it is clear that in the eight most 
important provinces, the cadets came from the densely popu- 
lated Han areas— nver valleys and along railroad rights-of-way. 
Within these areas, the majority of cadets ivere recruited from 
rural hsien hanng capitals of less than 100,000 population 
Vanations m the number of cadets from class to class ivere pro- 
portional roughly to the rise or fall in the number of their native 
places As the classes rose in size beginning with the third, not 
only were existing sources further exploited, but now large addi- 
tional numbers of rural hsien ivere tapped for the first tune, 
many of them providing only one cadet for a particular class 
Only in Kwangtung, where four rural hsien furnished a heaty 
percentage of cadets, ivere so few hsien of such great importance 

Table III vail illustrate the general unimportance of small 
urban units, le. with aties of 100,000 to 500,000 populauon 
Even less important were the large urban units "mth cities of 
over 500,000 population Peking, Tientsin, the Wuhan complex, 
Chungking, Soochow, Shanghai, Foochow, Changsha, Hangchow, 
and Canton With the exceptance of Changsha, Chungking, and 
Canton, each of these tuban units furnished a smaller total 
number of cadets than any of the units listed m the table * 

In general both large and smaO urban units were of lesser 
importance as sources of cadets This statement is subject to 
some qualification, hoivever First of all, both in Hunan and 
Szechwan all urban units when grouped together consistently 
furmshed from about 20 per cent to 40 per cent of each proi'ince’s 
cadets, depending upon the class These percentages n ere higher 
than those for urban units in any odier proi'ince Secondly, 
Chungking and Changsha, togetlier with the units noted in the 
table— excepting Pmg-hsiang, Ling-ling, and Ningpo— proMded 
greater percentages of protdnaal totals for the second tlian 
for any other class 

* Changsha prosided a grand total of 76 cadets, mth a high of 10 per cent 
of Hunan’s total in the second class, while Chungking furnished SG with a 
tugh of 18 per cent of Szechwan’s total in the second class, and Canton 
prosnded 13 mth a high of 3 per cent in Kwangtung s total of the first class 
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Indeed the entire pittem of reenmment fo- the second class 
t\'T5 chametenred by a restriction of cfTo’^ Xot onh i\'ere small 
urban units drasNTi on iniensi\el\, bnt also the total mimber of 
name places nais the fencst of ani class nhile the class itself 
tN'as the smallest of the four At the same time the eicht uumeri- 
calh important proA-inces funnshed a high of S5 per cent of the 
total class as against 76 per cent to SI per cent of the other 
tltree clashes. 


T\BLE 111 


RtTRia^rNTKTrvr Sm ui Ukb-sn Tvm \< 5oi-acES Gr.s'^i \tts* 
(PcrccmapEs ref<r to the relatioaships bcO\'ccn urban ard p-o^-nca] nurahenf 
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The marked i-ariation from class to clas^ in tlie number of 
cadets from am pardcular pro\ince ma\ be explained in general 
term?. E\er since die deadi of Yuan Shih-k ai in IPI6, China had 
been sadl\ disunited. 7''/r.7"vs (pro-vancjal military go\-eniors 
appointed* b\ the Teking govemmentl and other militarists 
-waelded supreme mih'tarv and polmcal poiv'er in eiaja proiance 
avath htde regard for die interests or needs of the central goi- 
emment at Peking Coiisequenih the elfccm-eness of •\\^Iampoa 
recruitment e&>rts m am p.arucular proiance were dependent 
upon both the proianaal militaia situauon-die pi^ence or 
absence of irarfare-and die relauonship betireen the local ml - 

tan chiefs and die Kuomintang 

For example, m September 1921, rvar broke out m knnpu 
beween wo nmkx ^Mthin a month, interlocking militan al 
mtces had turned tbit ttruggle into a much mote tipufirint one 
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involving Wu P’ei-fu and Chang Tso-lin, North China's most 
powerful militarists, botli unfriendly to the Kuomintang The 
issue was settled m November when Feng Yu-hsiang, one of Wu's 
satellites, revolted and forced Wu to flee During the prease 
period of this struggle, the second 'Whampoa class was recruited 
Undoubtedly, the small size of this class was due in part to the 
general military unrest in north and central China 

By the end of 1924, Feng joined Chang in an uneasy alliance 
which lasted until October, 1925 During this period, generals in 
Honan, Chihli, Shensi, Kansu, and Inner Mongolia allied them- 
seh'es ivith Feng,® ivhile others, such as Yen Hsi-shan of Shansi, 
tended to follow Feng’s general duection Thus, Feng was a 
pivotal figure in the year 1925 

Just pnor to the new year, Feng and Chang invited Sun 
Yat-sen to Peking in the interests of national unity Sun accepted 
the invitation, and although in the name of Kuomintang he soon 
became disgusted with the two generals, the feeling was not 
entirely mutual Feng gradually assumed a favorable attitude 
toivard not only the Kuomintang, but also its Russian sponsors, 
who were wiUing to send arms to militarists who espoused revo- 
lution In Apnl, 1925, the first Russian military mission arrived 
to adnse one of Feng’s three armies, and by August a group of 
cadets was dispatched from Mfliampoa to serve in Feng’s personal 
army m Shensi 

In general, under Feng’s rule "Kuomintang and Communist 
members ■were able to engage in propaganda and organizational 
activities isTth far greater freedom than under the previous 
regime "s Certainly both the relative peace and Feng’s favor- 
able disposition facihtated recruitment in north and central 
Chma for the third, and especially the fourth, ^^hampoa classes 

Meanivhile, during the period of August to October, 1924, 
strong opposition threatened the very e^JStence of the Kuomin- 
tang in Canton and on "UTiampoa Island, about seven imles doira- 
stream on the Pearl River The Canton Merchants’ Association 
armed its oim mihtia in these months in an effort to Imnt or 
chminate the power of the Kuomintang Although '^'\hampoa 
cadets of the first class in their first mthtarj' action aided other 
troops to disband the mihtia, the very immediate threat prob- 
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ably accounted in part for the restriction of effort in the recruit- 
ment of the second class When the effects of the unsettled situa- 
tion in north and central China were added, it was inevitable 
that the second class would be smaller than the first. 

No sooner had the threat of the Merchants’ Assoaation sub- 
sided than the Kwangtung general, Ch’en Ch’iung-mmg (Ch’en 
Hsiung-nung), in alhance with other militarists from Yunnan 
and Kwangsi, renewed his extended struggle agamst the Kuomm- 
tang Only after two hard-fought Eastern Expeditions in the 
spring and fall of 1925 did the Whampoa cadets and the Kuomin- 
tang armies eliminate Ch’en’s power along the East River, and 
end his mihtary career Significantly, no rural hsien and only one 
urban unit furnished cadets for three classes from this valley, 
which had been the preserve of Ch’en ever since 1923 ® 

Obviously, during 1925 the Kuomintang’s prospects for re- 
cruitmg young men as cadets improved markedly In the South, 
the Kuommtang armies with their spirited Whampoa junior 
oflScers and cadets were in the process of conquenng Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, and of developing a reputation for success m 
battle, while in the North, Feng Yu-hsiang was progressing along 
the road to greater cooperation with the Kuommtang and the 
Russians As a result of these favorable conditions, the third and 
fourth Whampoa classes, which entered the school and the 
ranks, respecuvely, in the summer of 1925, greatly exceeded 
the size of the previous classes 

While we can analyze in a general way the political and 
military factors beanng on the origins of the Whampoa grad- 
uates, any attempt to explain these origins in historical terms 
within a particular , province becomes exceedingly complex 
Nevertheless, at least several significant developments can be 
brought to hght as they bear on the most important province, 
Hunan 

Ever since the middle of the nineteenth century, Hunan had 
been a center of creative and sometimes aggressive reaction to 
the Western impact In the longer histoncal view, this reaction 
must also include the willingness, even eagerness, of Hunanese 
vouth to enroll m the Whampoa School, thereby fulfilling Sun 
Yat-sen’s pnnaple of Nationalism, le, the reestablishment ot 
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the political unity ivhicli the \Vcstern impact had helped to 
destroy 

The first significant response to tlie Western penetration of 
Hunan occurred during tlie Taiping rebellion when Tseng Kuo- 
fan successfully lead Hunanese troops against the Taiping rebels, 
who advocated a bizarre form of Christianity In the process of 
defeating the Taipings, Tseng developed a military system whicli 
served as a model for regional and provincial military rule doivn 
to the middle of tlie twentieth century While he saved the 
central government in his oum day, the s^’stem which he fostered 
lay die groundwork for an insidious erosion of die central power 
m Peking Thus, Hunanese leaders, followed by diose in odier 
provinces, began to acquire the custom of ignonng die central 
administration 

Early in the tiventiedi centur)* when Hunan was deep in the 
morass of regional politics, local Hunanese investors provided the 
capital necessary to construct one section of railway which later 
^vas incorporated under foreign pressure into the Canton-Hankow- 
Peking line, nominally controlled by the Peking government 
The use of local finanang was quite unusual, and certainly 
manifested a spint of positive reaction to the usual practice of 
utilizing foreign railway loans Indeed, in Hunan, Szechwan, 
and Kwangtung, local revolutionaries opposed foreign railway 
loans, and local merchants established railway protection clubs 
m 1911 to protest the nationalization of the proposed Hankow- 
Canton and Hankow-Szecliwan lines This nationalization under 
the nominal control of Peking was viewed as a cover behind 
which Britain, France, the United States, and Germany could 
penetrate the economy of interior China 

In the period of World War I, local fear of foreign economic 
penetrauon was not limited to the merchants or revoluuonaries 
The United States’ consul at Changsha noted that Hunanee 
offiaals actively opposed foreign economic development in e 
province 


The of&aal attitude toward foreign investments is characterized by 
cauuon and a fear that the free introducuon of foreign capital mto 
Chinese mining enterprises tviU take the mining property away om 
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[proMnaal] Chinese official control Eicrj' obstacle lias therefore been 
placed in the na) of allouing- foreign iin esters a free hand lo 


Another group, often akin in its ideas to tlie revolutionaries, 
came to prominence in the nvcntiedi centur)' Ever since 1900, 
some Chinese intellectuals had been tantalized by tlie prospect 
of solving China’s problems tlirough tlie establishment of a 
federal type of government, based on tlie Frcncli or Amencan 
patterns During the period of Yuan Shih-k’ai and the succeeding 
Tuchtws, nonmihtar)’ groups, including certain of tlic Kuomin- 
tang membership, fat ored a federal system whicli ivould separate 
civil and militar)' autliority on tlie one hand, and local and 
central authority on the other After Yuan’s deatli, the Tuc/iuns 
and lesser militar)' chiefs in Hunan, Yunnan, Kiveiclioiv, and 
Kivangsi began to support their own brand of federalism tlie 
political and militar}' autonomy of eacli proi'ince under its oim 
militanst unless he were strong enough to acquire another prov- 
ince In any case, wide separation from the Chihli clique whicli 
controlled Peking and north China was essential 

In Hunan, the demands of the intellectuals and pragmatism 
of tlie military coalesced in the years 1921-1922 In tlie light of 
history, the resulang provmaal constitution stood as the only 
one enforced even in a nominal way during the period of tlie 
Chinese Republic Hunanese political and militar)' autliority ivere 
sharply differentiated from the autliority of the nominal gov- 
ernment in Peking, certain rights weie reserved to atizens, 
both men and women, a governor was to be elected by a small 


electorate, and tlie provmaal assembly was to continue to func- 
tion Although tins constitution continued to operate until the 
conquest of Hunan by the National Revolutionary Army of 
(jjg jj^uomintang and National Government in 1926, the Huna- 
nese generals, with their varying political and military sym- 
pathies, continued to hold paramount power within tlie prov- 
ince and their fratricidal warfare did not abate Quite to 
the 'contrary, tlieir struggles seem to have intensified because of 
the assumption of unique rights and powers by the Hunan 
government Meanwhile, the population of tlie piovince cou d 
Lly wait and hope for peace, prospenty, and an orderly 
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government 

Early in 1925, Tang Sheng-chih, a divisional commander 
in the Hunan arm), tvaged a militar)' campaign which drove 
Chao Heng-ti, the commander-m-chief, out of the province At 
this juncture, T'ang despatched an cmissarj' to Canton to begin 
negotiations for an alliance ivith ihe kuominlang^- ObMously, 
T’ang iMshcd to prevent Chao Hcng-ti or any of the Chihli men 
from taking Hunan, but only an alliance i\ith a superior count- 
erforce isould assure the success of this pohc)' Too weak to 
resist the Chihli militar) force, too late not to accept the provin- 
aal constitution, and just in lime to face the growth in demand 
for poiser among the non-militai 7 gioups in Hunan, T’ang 
indeed held an impossible position * 

On the other hand, the opportunities of others rapidly evolved 
after 1925 In Canton, the Kuomintang and its newly foimed 
National Government and National Revolutionary' Anny pre- 
ferred die Hunan route to the Yangtze In tins preference, tliey 
wtve not only following the pattern established in tlie two earlier 
Nortliern Expeditions of 1922 and 1924, but also working to 
prevent tlie extension of Chihli power into Hunan 

If we assume the importance of provincial bonds, then it 
appears that a large Hunanese representation in tlie National 
Revolutionary' Army ^\ould be of critical importance to the suc- 
cess of the Third Northern Expedition of 1926 These y'oung 
men were especially suited for the role of revolutionary cadre, 
having grown up with a heritage of aggressive response to the 
West and to tlie Peking government As ^ve knoiv, extraordinarily 
large numbers of Hunanese were reauited for the third and 
fourtli ^NTiampoa cadet classes in tlie summer of 1925 Both of 


*AVliate\cr their internal quarrels, Tang and his militar) subordinates 
m Hunan apparent!) felt compelled to support the constitution as a tool for 
unifnng the protince against exterior raihtar) tlireats Simultaneousl), otlier 
groups Anth tlie Hunanese heritage of aggressne action demanded neA\ 
rights Not onl\ were tliere the )Oung intellectuals and reiolutionaries such 
as Mao Tse tung, but also, beginning in the autumn of 1922, union labor 
struck frequent!) for better norking conditions in central Hunan including 
Changsha Unul 1926. these strikes uere not lead b) members of the Kuo 
nnntang, or b) Communists 
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tlicsc classes graduated in time to participate in all or part of 
Uie Third Nortliern Expedition Undoubtedly, the presence of 
these young, spirited men facilitated tlie success of the National 
Revolutionary Army as it pushed up the Hsiang valley 

Within Hunan itself, it was not only tlie ardent youth, mer- 
chant-landlord groups, industrial proletariat, and intellectuals 
who craved somednng neiv in society As A4ao-Tse-tung learned 
so rvell during his agitation among die peasants in 1926, the 
peasantry was ripe for a change, although not necessarily one 
compatible with landlord interests Most of the population rvas 
ripe for overturning, and in the name of bringing order, self- 
respect, and a new life to China, the Kuomintang, the National 
Government, and the National Revolutionary Army with its 
Whampoa graduates were preparing to capitalize on this senti- 
ment By 1928, not only Hunan, but most of the country, would 
find Itself in a new era 


NOTES 

1 Excerpt from Sun Yat-sen's inaugural speech to the first cadet class of 
the Whampoa Military School, see Sun Yat-sen, Kuo fu ch’Qan cht [Complete 
IVorks of Sun Yat sen], Chung-yang tang sixth shih k’o pten tsuan wet yuan 
hut, ed (Taipei, 1957), III, 437 The speech is also printed in Chung-yang 
lu chUn chGn huan hsOeh Jistao U shth san ch’t t’ung-hsieh Ju [Student Dtrec 
tory of the Thtrteenth Class {193S) of the Central Mtlttary Officers’ Academy] 
(T’ung hang, 1938), unnumbered secuon in front of Directory Hereafter 
ated as Dtrectory While the School opened early in May, 1924, Sun did 
not speak until June 16 

2 The name of the school changed several times during the period 1924- 
1928 From May, 1924, to January 12, 1926, the Utle was Whampoa chfln hsiao 
(Whampoa Military School), from this Ume unUl January, 1928, the name 
■was Chung-yang chCn shih cheng chih hsfieh hsiao (Central Military and 
Political Academy), m January, 1928, the school ivas formally moved from 
Whampoa Island in the Hsi River near Canton to Nanking, and from then 
until 1937 tvas knoivn as Chung-yang chfin kuan hsfieh hsiao (Central Mih 
tary Officers’ Academy) See Chiang Chung cheng. San men lat tt kuo mtn 
he mmg [Chiang Kai shek. The Last Three Years of the National Revolu 
tton] (Shanghai, 1929), pp 147-154 Hereafter ated as Ust Three Years 

3 The best English treatment of Whampoa is included in Frederick F 
Liu, A Mtlttary History of Modem China (Pnneeton, 1954) 

4 Directory, pp S7-66 The Dtrectory includes not only personal and 
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family names, but also the hsicn or city native places for virtually every cadet 
m the first thirteen classes 

5 Albert Herrmann, Historical and Commercial Atlas of China (Cam- 
bridge, 1935), IS the basic source for the sizes of populated places The present 
terms "rural hsien” and "urban unit" are based on Herrmann’s three popula- 
tion categones, see p 68 Because relatively rehable population figures for 
aties ivere unavailable during the period in question, Herrmann’s figures were 
checked against those found in Julean Arnold, compl , China, A Commeraal 
and Industrial Handbook, U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Promotion Senes, Number 38 (Washington, 
1926), pp 3-15, and relevant chapters m the book, and in The China Year 
Book, 1926-1927, p 31 

6 Wilbur, Documents, pp 320-321 

7 75id,pp 321, 323 

8 Ibtd,p 324 

9 On the Canton Merchants’ Assoaation and Ch’en Ch’iung-ming see la 
Chien nung, The Political History of China, 1840-1928, Ssu yu Teng and 
Jeremy Ingalls, trans and eds (Pnneeton, 1956), pp 464—166, 495-496 Cited 
hereafter as Political History 

10 Julean Arnold, compl , Commeraal Handbook of China, U,S Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscella 
neous Senes, Number 84 (Washington, 1919), I, 417 

11 Matenals on federalism m Hunan may be found in la. Political 
History, pp 402—405 and Chien Tuan-sheng, The Government and Politics 
of China (Cambndge, 1950), pp 77-78 On ivomen and the Hunan constitution, 
see Chow Tse-tung, The May Fourth Movement, Intellectual Revolution in 
Modem China (Cambndge, 1960), pp 258-259, ated hereafter as May Fourth 
Li and Ch’ien disagree on the question of the longenty of the Hunan 
constitutional goiemment Since Li giies more detailed and speafic informa- 
tion on Hunan, his dating is accepted as correct 

12 Wilbur, Documents, p 230, n 109 

13 Chmi, May Fourth, pp 74-75, 258-259, and 348-349 gires some under- 
standing of the last and complex ferment of ideals current among Hunanese 
intellectuals and )outh in the 1920 s 




Family Roles as Conceived 
by Japanese Children' 

J L FISCHER 

Tulane University 


This paper reports and discusses some findings of a study of 
the personality characteristics of people in various family roles 
as conceived and reported by a sample of Japanese school chil- 
dren, using the technique developed by the ps)’chologist Charles 
E Osgood and his colleagues knoim as the "semantic differen- 
tial 2 'j'jyg study IS part of a research project mvestigating the 
effect of household composition on the personahty development 
of Japanese children, although this paper does not deal with 
household composition except in passmg The field work for this 
^vas conducted in the aty of Fukuoka, on Northern Kyushu, 
oring the U S academic year 1961-1962 As a unit of study we 
ose a middle-school distnct in a fairly homogeneous middle- 
c ass area of the aty and an elemental*)' school district vithin 
s In each grade from third through mnth (i e , third grade of 
oiiddle school) three classes ivere chosen for investigation This 
^ounted to about 150 students per grade, divided about equally 
etween boys and girls, although the ratio of boys is’as somei\hat 
gher in the middle school, as v'as the number of students per 
class and grade 

The semantic differential questionnaire regarding famil) 
members i\as one of four paper-and-penal instruments adminis- 
tered dunng the year The actual instructions to the children 
vere given m all cases by one man, Mr Fumitake yamashita, 
^ho assisted full-time during the entire period of field isork 
If Yamashita had undergone graduate training in anthro- 
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polog) and had himself liad c\pcriencc as a teacher m eleracn- 
tar)’ and middle scliool Tlie questionnaires were given on a 
group basis, cadi class answering separately, 

^\^e devised the form of questionnaire in Fukuoka after exam- 
ining material kindly provided by Prof Osgood and Dr Yasu- 
masa Tanaka, tlien a graduate student of Osgood’s Especially 
important for our purposes were tlie results of a factor analysis 
of a series of adjective scales elicited specifically to describe per- 
sonalitys and a series of Japanese adjective soiles for personality 
elicited by Dr Tanaka for a study he was then conducting'* 
Using tins material we endeavored to choose siv adjective scales 
whidi would cover as many different aspects of the personality 
as possible We assumed that most children would be loyal to 
their families and accordingly tried to avoid adjective pairs one 
of which would imply severe criticism of family members and 
tlierefore be little used by die respondents On this cri tenon, 
scales 1, 4, and 5 ivere the most successful The si\ scales finally 
chosen ivere, in order of appearance on die form* 


1 “Quiet/noisy" (shtzuKa /urusat) 

2 "Bad-natured/good-natured” (Into ga warui/htto ga yot) 

3 "Bright/dark” {akaiut/kurai) 

4 "Strong-ivilled/weak-ivilled" (At ga tsuyot/kt ga yowai) 

5 “Fnghtful/gentle” (kotuat/yasashti) 

6 "Different/ordinary" (kawatte irn/fitstuxi) 


While no factor analysis of these adjective scales m Japanese 
existed at the time we began our study, die difference in profiles 
of family members on each of them compared to any other sug- 
gests that they are all fairly independent of each odier Addi- 
tional scales would have been of interest but after pretests we 
felt that more than six would have been an undue imposition 
on the time of the teacliers and school children 

The family members listed as “concepts” to be rated on the 
adiective scales included those relatives, from the cluld’s point 
of view, who might be expected to be living m a traditional 
Japanese stem family household grandfather, grandmother, 
i* 7 o Barents two older siblings, and two younger siblings We 
also added “self" Of course, not all students had all of tliese 
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relatives in their homes or even in existence We asked them to 
rate an imagmar)' relative or a friend’s relative if they themselves 
had none m a certain category' In the case of older and younger 
siblmgs there is no definite limit to tlie number of relatives one 
might have m eacli categor)' We therefore asked those ivho had 
more tlian one in a categor)’ to rate tlie most extreme individual 
For instance, if a boy had tliree elder brotheis and four younger 
sisters he should think of his eldest brother and youngest sister 
as making the ratings We also asked tlie children to indicate 
for each relative ivhether or not they had such a relative Using 
this information intend to anal)'2e the differences between 
real and imaginar)' relatives at a later date 


TABLE I 

Mean Ratings on Six AojEcrn'ES Assigned b\ Ego to Self and Eight 


Relattixs (b\ Sex and School Group) 
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on a 1 to 5 rale with I indicating most and 
PPonte of the trait ipedfied by the adjective. Key to adjectivt 

4— Strong idlled 

i 5— Frightening 

®~®^8ht 6-Differcnt 


indicating least or the 


A summary of the statistical results is given in Table I 
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In this table our sample of students is divided mto four groups 
bo)-s and girls in elementary school and m middle school For 
each of the four groups of students, the table gnes the average 
value for each land of relative on each of the six personality 
adjective scales The scales each contained five pomts, one of 
nhich the respondent was required to choose. For statistical pur- 
poses ne have assigned the value of “I” to the extreme position 
by the first adjectiie of each scale pair mth successive numbers 
up to "5” for the extreme position by the second (opposite) adjec- 
tive. Thus, for example, on the first scale “1” means “\ery quiet," 
“2" means “someiv'hat quiet,” ”3” means “neither quiet nor 
noisy^’ or "about equally quiet and noisj',” “4” means “someuhat 
nois}',” and "5” means “very noisy” 

Needless to say, English translations of the adjective scales 
are only approximate and for convemence m reference. For 
instance, the adjectise akarut, here translated as “bnght," might 
also base been translated as "sunny” or “cheerful/' since it refers 
in Japanese to disposition rather than inteUigence as it does 
m English. Nes ertheless its basic meanmg is that of “bnght” m 
an optical sense. The meaning of the adjective scales nill be 
someirhat clarified m the discussion of results vhich foUous 


A full discussion of the contents of the table uould require 
considerable space. Moreover, some of the differences in ratmgs 
of relatives are rather small and statistically ver}' umehable. I 
shall therefore confine myself to notmg and discussing bnefly 
for each of the six scales the maximum contrasts between rela- 


mes, and certain other outstanding patterns vhich seem to say 
somethmg of mterest about family structure m our sample. 
Scale 1 “Quiet/noisy ” For both sexes and both age groups 
of respondents, male relatives are consistently rated as “noisier 
than the correspondmg female relanve. All four sex-age groups 
rate “younger brother” as “noisiesL" Both age groups of bo)s 
and the elementary-school guls rate "grandmother" as the “quiet- 
est,” although middle-school girls rate "elder sister" as more 
“nmet” than anv other familj member The middle-school girls 
ratine of “elder sister" as most "quiet ' ma^ reflea the merging 
nr^e on children for proper faehasaor as they enter adoles- 
Lice and approach adulthood. “Quiemess ' vould seem to be 
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generally desirable personality trait, but one which is espeaally 
important for women 

Scale 2 “Bad-natured/good-natured ” In spite of the fre- 
quent use of die phrase yot ko, "good children," in Japan, the 
children themselves rate all the adult relatives as “better-natured” 
than dieir age-mates For elementar)'-school children of either 
sex the “best-natured” adult is "grandmother,” while for middle- 
school children the “best-natured" adult is “mother ” The shift 
from “grandmodier” to “mother" may be due to the declining 
importance of grandparents for the middle-school children, due 
to death and progressive enfeeblement The middle-school chil- 
dren have a higher opinion of their elder siblings’ “good nature" 
than do the elementary-scliool children This suggests that soaal- 
ization IS having a cumulative effect on the children by the time 
they get to middle or high school their dispositions in this respect 
are approaching adult standards 

The one exception to the general tendency of the younger 
children to rate their peers as relatively “bad-natured” is found 
ivith respect to elementary-school girls rating their older sisters 
as rather “good-natured ” That this effect is already noticeable 
among the elementary-school girls su^ests that soaalization 
pressures on girls may start or become effective at an earlier age 
than for boys 

Scale 5 "Bnght/dark ” "Brightness” as apphed to personality 
m Japan appears to be a mixture of at least two factors (1) a 
stoic cheerfulness which successfully conceals aU displeasures, 
(2) genuine cheerfulness, which is mainly the result of indulgence 
and being given service, and also of physical health Each sex 
tends to think of younger siblings of the same sex as espeaally 
"bright " Maybe this is partly the result of envy of the indulgence 
received by the younger sibhng, with the thought, “If I received 
all that attention I would be ‘bright ’ ” Generally children would 
tend to be more envious of sibhngs of the same sex 

Both boys and girls agree that grandparents are the least 
“bright ” Apparently the loss of vitality and health accompanying 
old age is enough to darken the lives of the old people, in spite 
of tlie relatively great respect and indulgence which they tradi- 
tionally receive in Japan Alternately, one might take the “dark- 
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ening” of die grandparents as an indcv of the cultural decline 
of respect for old age among die families of our sample chil- 
dren Personally, in view of other evidence, I doubt that diis 
shift accounts for much of the results 

Scale 4 "Strong-willed/weak-wiIIed " For both sexes, "father” 
and then "elder brodier" are "strongest-willed " This would 
appear to reflect die prestige of the active male in the Japanese 
family, and die deference to die first son For middle-school boys 
and girls of eidier scliool the "weakcst-willed” relative is "grand- 
mother,” presumably because of her traditional penchant for 
indulging die ivhims of her grandchildren For elementary-scliool 
boys, however, "elder sister" is even more "weak-willed" than 
grandmother Possibly when they are fairly young elder sisters 
especially enjoy taking an indulgent pseudo-maternal attitude 
toward dieir younger brothers, and the boys themselves enjoy 
diis Perhaps later, as the boys reach puberty and become more 
independent of home, more reserve develops in the relationship 
with elder sister she is not asked for so mucli and does not 
volunteer so much, and thus appears “stronger-inlled” than she 
did when younger 

Scale 5 "Fnghtful/gende " For middle-school children of 
either sex the most "frightful” relative is "father " However, for 
elementary-school boys the most "frightful” relative is "older 
brother,” while for girls it is "younger brother ” "Grandmother” 

IS the most "gentle” relative for elementary-school children of 
either sex, while "elder sister” is "gentlest” for middle-school 
children of either sex 

The relative decline in "fnghtfulness” or increase in "gentle- 
ness” of siblings as the children grow older and enter middle 
school support the idea that sibling rivalry is relatively muted in 
Japan and is successfully brought under control by adolescence 

In general one would expect the most "frightful” sibling to 
be an older siblmg of the same sex, smee the greatest rivalry 
would be likely to exist between siblings of the same sex, and 
the older sibling would be powerful enough to be a formidable 
rival As noted above, this holds for elementary-school boys (and 
also for nuddle-school boys, inadentally), but does not hold for 
elementary-school (or middle-school) girls, who rate "younger 
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brother” as the most “frightful” sibling Probably this may be 
explained by a difference in the roles of male and female children 
in the Japanese family, namely, that boys are permitted much 
more aggression than girls When this is combined with the 
greater permissiveness extended to young children to be aggres« 
sive It IS not surprismg that girls should fear their younger 
brothers above all sibhngs 

Scale 6 “Different/ordmary ” For the most part the results 
on this scale pattern quite neatly The children of either sex 
rate male relatives as more “different” than the correspondmg 
female relatives, e g , “father” is more “different” than "mother,” 
etc For many respondents to agree that people m certain family 
roles are more “different” suggests that the soaal structure 
actually gives more freedom to these individuals to follow their 
personal inclinations It is therefore interesting that the age 
distribution of ratings of “different” follows the "shallow 
U-curve” of freedom in the Japanese life cycle which Benedict 
described in The Chrysanthemum and the Sword ® The most 
“different” relatives are first, younger siblings, and then grand- 
parents, who are m the "free areas” of relatively early childhood 
and old age, respectively 

One exception to the pattern outlined above may be worthy 
of note. Elementary-school children of either sex rate “younger 
brother,” though male, as more “ordinary” than “younger sister ” 
I suspect that this is another bit of evidence of the differential 
effect of elementary school on boys as compared mth girls It 
appears that it is harder for boys than for girls to adjust to ele- 
mentary school This may be partly because girls anytvhere mature 
somewhat more rapidly than boys, on the average, but also prob- 
ably involves a comparison of school tvith home by the children 
For boys, who have been more indulged at home than the girls, 
the relatively impartial treatment which they receive from their 
teacher seems threatening and restnctive, while to girls, who 
have been more suppressed at home, the school seems hberatmg 
Other evidence from a dream questionnaire administered both m 
the homes and in school supports this view More of the boys 
who answered the question in school recalled and reported 
restrictive dreams than those ansv\ering at home, while for girls 
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the reverse effect was observed ® Since the respondents to the 
semantic differential questionnaire range from third to ninth 
grades it seems likely tliat more of their younger brotliers would 
be somewhere in elementary school The results of this ques- 
tionnaire suggest tliat the boys not only feel the school as restric- 
tive but tliat the school experience makes them for a while visibly 
more conformist than their sisters 

In the answers of tlie middle-school boys the general prin- 
ciple of greater freedom for males in Japan leasserts itself 
and "younger brother" is rated as clearly more "different” than 
"younger sister " In tlie view of tlie middle-scliool girls, however, 
"younger sister” is still rated as a little more “different” (and 
"free?”) than "younger brother,” although middle school girls rate 
the two younger siblings as almost the same on tins scale, while 
elementary-school girls have a marked difference in rating 


CONCLUSION 

In general, the pattern emerging from the ratings of family 
members which this sample of middle-class, urban Japanese 
children produced is consistent with certain traditional features 
of Japanese family life, sucli as the greater deference to and 
indulgence of males, the importance of senionty, greater personal 
freedom and less responsibihty at both ends of life, including 
speafically the freedom of the grandmother to "spoil” her grand- 
children, and moderately strong sibling ties with a fairly effective 
suppression of sibling rivalry in older children 

These findings are not necessarily to be taken as indicating 
that the Japanese urban family is undergoing no important 
changes, but they may suggest that the changes are not yet of 
truly revolutionary scale in tins class group at least. To utilize 
these findings for the investigation of change in family structure 
in Japan will require replicauons of this study in other Japanese 
samples, ideally over a period of a number of years It is quite 
possible that we would then be able to observe differences sug- 
gesting that the various family members are rising and falling on 
different scales and that these movements would make sense in 
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terms o£ theoiies of social change Hopefully additional field 
studies can be arranged m the future 
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split Selves and Fractured Karma 


WINSTON L. KING 
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About two years ago, quite tmexpectedly, I received in the 
mail one day from Mr. T. Magness of Bangkok— a person totally 
unknoivn to me, even though I had spent a full fi’ve daA'S in 
Bangkok in 1958— tiro paper-covered volumes entitled Samma 
Dttthi (Raght Understanding) and Samma Samadhi (Right Con- 
centration) Immediately I b^an to read one of them, being 
intrigued to find a Theravada Buddhist quoting from Alfred 
North "WTiitehead, but then they got som^o'is* displaced from 
m) mainstream of reading And thus it -was not ^ this past 
vanter that I actually got arotmd to reading them straight 
throu^ And not till I ^vns as ell through mA* second volume, the 
Samma Dttthi did I reahze that I A\-as encotmtenng something 
brand neiv, at least to me, in TheraArada Buddhism- "^Mien I dis- 
coAered this I AsTote Mr Magness, A\-ho promptly and generoush 
gaA'e ansA\ers to my questions about his theory of spht-personahtv 
or ps) chic-offishoots and their relation to the Buddhist doctrines 
of karma and rebirth From his books and letters I Anil attempt 
to present something of his doctrine. 

But first it Avail be best briefly to present an outline of the 
basic Buddhist doctrine of selfhood as a background befo^'e 
deahng Avath the psvchic-ofehoot doctrine. 

the TR-ADITIOX-AL BUDDHIST THEORY 
OF SELFHOOD 

Accordmg to this doctrine each of us sentient mdiAiduals here 
assembled is one hfe-moment of an endless chain of life-moments 
of indiAadualired existence, Avhich has been pnijccting itself anci'. 
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moment by moment, life by life, nnci ngc after age, m many 
forms from some primordial but unspecifiable beginning about 
which Buddhism refuses to speculate This chain-of-bcmg lull 
continue to project itself fonvard into an indefinite future eter- 
nity, propelled by the blind imIJ to be (or tanka, the thirst for 
c-Mstence), unless it achieves an absolute detachment from all 
desire-to-be in some neu form, and tlius gams Ninana 

This process may be Mcued from two someuhat different 
perspectives "We may take it in cross-scetton, le, b) an analj-sis 
of an axistent sentient being at any one moment of its existence 
In tins perspectne Buddhism holds that tliere is no integral 
self to be found in tlie final analysis of self, though of course 
tliere is an empincally perceptible bcing-of-sorts This conviction 
It states m its doctrine of rtnet/e— non-self, no self, or no-soul 
MHiat appears to be a personal individual, says Buddhism, is 
actually a composite bundle of five loosely related factors, one 
of tangible form (including physical form) and four others com- 
prising the feeling, ■volitional, and consaousness components 
These have no true center, be it repeated, the so-called persons 
which vve conceiv'e our seh’es to be, are of dependent origination, 

1 e , formed by the momentary assoaation of our component fac- 
tors vv'hich together make up a kind of "person" of illusory' sub- 
stantiality But this person is never a true unity and comes com- 
pletely unglued or unwound at physical death It is more like a 
stream, to use another favonte Buddhist analogy, which is con- 
tained wuthm the rough limits of its banks, le, mdmdualized 
form, but it is really a fluxing, momentarily changing current of 
mental-physical events, rather than a substance, an "amorphous 
plurality'," to use Mr Magness’ excellent phrase It is only an 
impersonal blind wnll-to-be that thrusts forward from moment to 
moment and life to life, taking unto itself ever different sets of 
five-fold factors to form a new pseudo-being at each rebirth 
There is also another way of portraymg this essential unreahty 
of the so^alled individual being And this is the doctrine of the 
“four heaps" or streams of personality This differs from the above 
view of the indmdual as a fivefold bundle of constituent factors, 
only in emphasis and context, by descnbmg individuality m its 
formative process Each heap or stream is one of four successive 
and causally related stages of development, but each state, heap. 
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or stream is itself fivefold And secondarily, in some sense that I 
am not fully certain of, these heaps are also constitutive levels 
of being 

1 The first heap or stage, and basic ingredient or funda- 
mental level of a new being, is “The aggregate stream of the 
immediately past life "which descends to rebirth m a ivomb” at 
the moment of conception It is compnsed of ignorance (of its 
former buths and its otm illusory' nature), desire, grasping ten- 
denaes tois'ard neiv hfe, and “mental impulsions of becoming ” 
These compnse the basic karmic deposit from the past, as yet 
only potential but reaching out hungrily for neiv form “The bulk 
of Kamma [Karma] is condensed into the first heap, the other 
three heaps presen'e only the residue For it is the first heap 
that IS to be built into the parami self ” 

2 The second heap, stage, stream, or level of personal being 
IS the receptacle-vehicle compnsmg the empirically perceivable 

substance,” as it irere, of the fivefold body-mind indinduahty 
ivhich each one of us is It comes into bemg as a result of the 
combmation of the first-heap karmic thrust or stream iMth the 
male and female physical elements The thrustmg-desinng-grasp- 
mg karmic impulse of the first stream draii'S to itself the as-yet- 
dissoaated second-heap elements of neiv being, as a magnet 
attracts iron fihngs The elements of tbi<; new fivefold being at 
first are “purely receptive and n^;ative, and at birth are devoid 
of immediate ethical responsibilit}' ” 

3 The third heap, stream, or Ie\el represents the past karmic 
inheritance of the first heap or stream, haimg receii ed its renew ed 
actual embodiment in the second-heap elements, and "it is this 
third stream which accumulates fresh kamma [karma] and con- 
denses it down into the tw o preceding streams, lea\ mg an impress 
therein ” In other words, this third stage or stream of becoming is 
die new “self’ m active engagement with its environment in 
thought and action, taking into itself at its deepest levels abid- 
ing influences and characteristics whicli wall thencefortli be com- 
P°nents of its essential nature This is the djaiamic-po'^itivc aspect 
of the new sentient being, in quahfymg. altering, and intcr- 
acme relauon to what has been given it bv karmic mhcnt-’ncc 
and to Its new mind-bodj form (i e , the sum of tlic first tv\ o 
streams) These tv\o first streams, interacting v\nh the indmdual s 
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environment, form die enlaipng, Karma-accumuIating individ- 
uality of die durd heap, and comprise die ongoing base of 
personal process 

4 From die diird stream or heap or stage, as nctne and 
dynamic, arises the fourth one iv'hicli is “futuristic in content 
That IS, a negative group for future rebirth and reception of im- 
pressions ’’ This stage, or this stream, in confluence ividi die other 
streams and resulting from die odier stages, represents die total 
“self’ of successive states interacting externally ivith environment, 
internally vudi its oim component streams, and all togedier 
thrusting forward in time by futuristic intention, dius accumu- 
lating a nen harmic destiny ^ 

Noiv whedier or not we grasp all die subdeties of this analysis. 
It is clear that it emphasizes in a second ivay the non-integrality 
of personal being, by portraying it as a bundle of streams or levels 
of energ)'-for-becoming, neidier more nor less But it brings 
into play another factor whicli represents the second perspective 
from -which ive can vieiv the process of selfliood, namely die 
longitudinal-section vieiv -which calls attention to the factors of 
continuity Now this continuity, even if not continuing identity, 
of successive states or stages of becoming, is fully as important as 
the non-integrahty (according to die cross-sectional -view) of die 
becoming-process (or person) at a given moment Foi it is then 
continuity that gives the successive states their significance And 
that continuity, widiin the individual life stream, is absolutely 
integral, vuth no mingling sidestreams, no confluence of separate 
personal-being streams widi each other There may be a slight 
porosity of the banks of that stream of being diat is “I”— diat 
IS, "outside” influences may penetrate my consciousness and 
influence my course — but the central identity of the forivard 
thrust into new being, moment by moment, life by life, is purely 
my oim, and this, not in die sense of an identical soul or self 
that passes from life to life, but m die sense of a self-contained 
Karmic stream of fonvard-dirusting-into-being, whose new states 
or positions m time are die result of one and only one linear 
set of previous body-mind events To repeat The karmic integ- 
rity of this individualized stream of being is absolute dirougli 

the ages 
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Now It is important for our purposes here to observe briefly 
the ideal perfection of the factor of continuity as achieved in the 
lives of the saints and Buddhas They are initially subject to 
karma as other men, and are composed of the same four-heap and 
five-factor selfhood. But theirs is a superior use of karma. For 
they are the embodiment of a victorious and ever-cumulative 
will-to-perfection Whereas the lives of ordinary beings describe 
an mdeasive seesaiv of varying karmic fortune and uncertain 
Will, those who become saints and Buddhas do so by the unceas- 
mg performance of worthy and insightful deeds which cumula- 
tively bear their fruit in an increased capacity for spiritual accom- 
plishment and self-control that finally achieves a superior kind 
of cohesiveness One may say that with such persons, the longi- 
tudinally-viewed cumulative continuity of their will-to-hberation 
becomes dominant over the cross-sectional quality of individuality 
as anattd, or "amorphous plurality" The forward-upward tend- 
ing dynamism of this ivill-to-perfection is the essential quahty of 
their karmic life-stream, they represent self-created centers of 
dynamic power for good. The mere blmd thrust of Karmic 
energy into a new existence is progressively transformed into a 
fully conscious, deliberate and irresistible drive toward the 
perfection of enlightenment 

In passing, it may be observed that the only difference betiveen 
the saint and the Buddha is the relative thickness, so to speak, 
of the sheaf of capacities composmg this dynamic new self which 
each carries on into the future Samthood (as seen in Theravada 
Buddhism) is composed of a sheerly mdividuahzed ivill-to-release 
of the thickness of a needle-pointed thrust toivmrd Nirvana 
Buddhas, because of a milhonfold number of existences lived 
under the compulsion of a vow to achie^'e ultimate Buddhahood, 
ure by contrast massive fonvard thrusts of moral-mental perfec- 
tions (pdramis) which enable them, upon then final enlighten- 
ment, to teach and sustain others in the way to Nnv'ana, besides 
achieimg then oira Nirvana And such is the force of these 
accumulated perfections that they somehow remam as a my’stical 
and dynamically present force in the world after the Buddha has 
^tered into his own inaccessible Niivana 
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SPLIT-PERSONALITY KARMA AND ITS CURE 

We are now ready to turn to tlie split-personality doctrine 
proposed by Mr Magness Tins doctrine may be stated tlius The 
loose congeries of factors that make up the pseudo self of the 
cross sectional view (unaita or non-self stream of being) may 
become dissociated into new selves, especially upon death, each of 
which splinter selves or psychic-offshoots then takes its own 
separate course of karmic being — tliough it takes some time for 
such a self to accumulate much self-being even of the illusory 
sort (It may irander as a disembodied spirit for long ages) In 
such an interpretation of The Three Faces of Eve, had Eve died 
when the three selves within her were struggling for mastery, she 
might have split into three new sub selves irho wight not have 
recognized each other at their next encounter in dieir next lives 
A quotation or two will give Mr Magness’ account of this situa- 
tion 

At death, due to lack of mtegrauon and purification at one finnly 
poised and onented center, these four heaps of personality make a 
total spilt and go their ways^ (see Diagram I) 

WTien a man dies, the main stream of consaousness, or hfe-continuum 
process (bhavanga sota), though it continues to activate as a stream, 
has ofehoots That is, under the force of the grasping impulsions which 
accumulated from antecedent environmental contact (but constrained 
by the centnpetal gravitational force in the organism) the mam stream is 
split oflE into sub streams, each insunct -with a separate life-conunuum 
process of its own henceforth (not unlike the divided amoebae) 

Thus rvhat is perpetuated is not stauc idenucal singularity but, rather, 
amorphous plurality Each separate hfe-conunuum process is then pro 
pelled to Its own kammic [karmic] destmy, someumes taking rebirth 
immediately Once separated thus, it would scarcely be to the point 
to say that one such life-conunuum has an idenuficauon mth another 
The logical conclusion is that a man may meet one of his former hfe- 
continuum fragments incarnate and never so much as recognize the 

connection ® 

Here then is a variant form of the anattd or four-stream con- 
ception of being It emphatically asserts that there is no true self- 
identical person at any moment, nor any identity carrymg on from 
life to hfe, that dependent-origination-identity is not true iden- 
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DMCRA^f 1 



Ordmiry **ieWhood** 
(Longitudtnol secUcn) 


tity Yet It IS different from the assertion that the five factors 
simply come apart upon death, m its statement that the pseudo- 
self comes apart into subordinate selves, or spht-karmic streams— 
each of which becomes a new five-factor pseudo-self For Mr 
Magness this neatly explains or confirms two tangential Buddhist 
doctrines (1) the seemingly infinite perpetuation of the number of 
selves to be reborn, though the “original” total number has been 
reduced by those attaining Nirvana, and (2) why it is that the 
memory of one’s past lives— attainable by psychic discipline— 
peters out m the far past into an indistmct haze The unper- 
ceivable beginning of a "self' represents its spht-off point into 
sub-selfhood at some past time Of course each sphnter-self, 
though “but a recent product of environmental friction and con- 
tact, containing only a fraction of the parent stream’s qualities, 
nevertheless as a proud pseudo-self “considers itself to be unique, 
god given and eternal 

Such IS the negative side of psychic off-shoots, so to speak. 
Must one then consign himself to be thus forever split and 
fo-spht into an infinitude of sub-selves?— most distressing to self- 
respectmg Westerners! Where in all this is the hope of Nirvana? 
or Nirvana for all its seemmg negativity is not a mere zero-end 
of self-fragmentation, but the maximization of one speaal sort 
of self-becoming The whole point of Mr Magness" work is the 
delineation of the positive prospect of achieving "true self-inte- 
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grfltion"— iliough tins phrase is distinctly not Thcr.tvadin 

Thus also it is said tint insofar as the indnidinl is concerned he can 
be said to endure from existence to existence only fo the extent that 
hts paramts (perfect qualities of consciousness) arc preserved wtact 
The Slay to release, tlicrcforc, is a unification, integration, and purging 
of all rcbirtli factors, so as to eliminate any further reproduction of the 
amorphous plurality avhich perpetuates existence in the uorld splieres, 
avithout end o 

The way of release is tlicn a genuine integration of those factors 
found in tlie ongoing stream of pseudo-selfhood, as Inch is only 
a series of successive states, causally related to cadi otlicr but 
otheravise discontinuous, into a new self of genuine integrity, a 
self capable of salvation in Nirvana It should be noted tliat this 
IS the maximization of the element of continuity, obscnable in 
the longitudinal-section view of life and ashidi is best adiicacd 
by the saints’ and Buddhas’ avill-to-perfcction It is tlie creation, 
along the avay, of a non-splitting, true selDiood composed of an 
endunng entity of spiritual deeds (see Diagram II) 
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Before speaking a little further of the rchgiotts implications 
of this new and integral salvation-self, it is of interest to observe 
Mr Magness’ interpretation of the psychological process involved 
in the creauon of this new self Briefly, it is a process by winch 
there is deliberately formed an integrated self-consciousness 
which is superior to, i e , more deeply central and more tightly 
umfied than, all of tlie separative self-fragments which compose 
ordinary and peripheral selves It is a process in which all levels 
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neither sub- nor supei- but integral As Mr Magness goes on lo 
say 

Because his subconscious is pure the arahatta [i e , the saint ready for 
Nirvana] has no delusive or morbid dreams 8 

But of course for the Buddhist the result is far more than the 
merely psychological renewal and integration of the person It 
IS a salvational process as well This new self that results from the 
intermingling of the bhavanga-sota (subconsaous continuum) and 
rational consciousness under proper auspices, is the parami-self 
Its unification and purification of the ordinary fractionated 
pseudo seifs impulses and drives constitutes a self capable of 
liberation from the impersonality of karmic being, and preserves 
it unto true Nibbanic selfhood with no further fractioning 
As a consistent Buddhist, however, Mr Magness is very em- 
phatic that this new self is not the Hindu atman or primordial 
transcendent soul in disguise 

The nature of the transcendence of the new self that anses is not 
to be considered as inherent in individuality, for that ivould be tanta- 
mount to championing the doctrine of a permanent soul floiving on 
unchanged, from some primordial source It is indeed created by self- 
action, but by no means is the self which created it onginally trans- 
cendent It IS not a matter of onginal transcendence but transmuta- 
uon 8 

And every human self has at least a latent capacity to thus take 
the elements of its anatta (non- or pseudo-self) and transmute 
them into a finally transcendent self 

Now does this integration or transmutation of self, which 
results in Nirvana’s attainment, signify the utter cessation of self- 
hood? Mr Magness quite emphatically denies such a conclusion 
For, were annihilation the case. 

It would be a contradiction in terms, for one does not integrate one 
self through a process of aeons merely to disintegrate again into some 
ocean of forgetfulness Super selfhood [my phrase] is just the end- 
result of the aeonic process, and Buddhas at tlie moment in Nibbana 
[Nirvana] are certainly embued with consciousness or tliey wouldn’t 
be what they are Their radnnce fills the ocean of Nibbana lo 
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POSTSCRIPT 

What IS the significance of this doctrinal statement of Mr 
Magness? Wntes he “I have pioposed notliing new at a , u 
rather these doctrines have been imposed on me as le resu 
prolonged investigation It is not book-leaming wire an es 
doctrines but the understanding which one bnngs thereto, ret ea 
mg old doctrines in fresh light Nor is he concerned with 
whether “Buddhist ortliodovy” finds him heretical or not 
smee that “orthodoxy” is a body of inconsistent doctrinal varia- 
tions, m his opinion 

To me as an outsider, Mr Magness’ doctnne seems to have 
considerable Buddhist logic about it and to make more rational 
the doctnne of the karmic inheritance of personal characteristics. 
For I quite agree rvitli him when he wTites “It is always -wrong 
in Buddhist circles to reduce everything to a naked karma- 
thrust ”12 

To me it also seems that Mr Magness has courageously made 
expliat what is largely impliat and subdued, and somewhat 
illogical, in Theravada orthodoxy because of its deep addiction 
to negative language, namely, the dynamtcally positive quality 
of Buddhist salvation as a process of building a higher, more 
integrated self (For “self’ is always an evil term in Theravada 
no-soul orthodoxy ) But actually “self-building” has a sigmficant 
parallel m the widely received Theravada presumption that the 
infimte store of the Buddha’s accumulated ments (his parami- 
self) remains as a piesently available and dynamic force for good 
and salvation among men, though the Buddha himself, as an 
empirically perceptible self, has passed on into theoretically mac- 
cessible Nirvana And as I see it, the forging of an enduring 
^larami-self, ivrought of good deeds done m a meditational ms- 
dom-context, is the essence of samt-making or salvation m Budd- 
hism It IS therefore Mr Magness’ great importance to attempt 
to rescue the anatta (no-self) doctrine from its sheer negativity, 
and the conception of karmic thrust from its nakedly character- 
less propulsion into new being And it is of great mterest, and 
perhaps significance, that this no doubt represents a manifesta- 
tion of tile new experiential emphasis in Theravada Buddhism, 
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consequent upon tlie layman’s very recent venture into the lormr ' 
exclusively monkish preserve of meditational discipline 

NOTES 

1 All quotations from letter of July 13, 1963 

2 Letter, July 13, 1963 

3 Samma DtUht, p 69 

4 Ibid , p 72 

5 Ibid , p 69 (italics added) 

6 Ibid , p 70 

7 Letter, July IS, 1963, p 1 

8 Ibid 

9 Ibtd,p 2 

10 Ibid , p 1 

11 Letter, September 15, 1963 

12 Letter, July 13, 1963 

13 Part of the "characterlessness” of the karmic thrust into new being may 
arise from my own misinterpretation of Buddhist karma In any case I had 
not been so sharply aware, before reading Mr Magness’ rvritings, of other 
alternatives to the seeming bareness (i e , devoidness of personal qualiUcs) of 
the karmic thrust of a life into new individuality 




